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THE AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 


The American Management Association is composed of industrial and 
commercial companies and executives interested in modern management. 
The AMA makes no profit, does no lobbying, and advances no propaganda. 


Its interests are solely the solution of current business problems. 


Organization and Operation 


The AMA serves its members through seven divisions: Office Management, 
Personnel, Production, Marketing, Finance, Insurance, and Packaging. 
Each of these divisions is headed and directed by a man drafted from 
industry. 


Conferences 


Each of the seven AMA divisions holds one or more conferences annually, 
where problems of timely importance in its field are discussed. Printed 


conference proceedings go to members of the divisions concerned. 


Information and Research 


The AMA Information and Research Department places at the command 
of every member company a trained research staff on management prob- 
lems. In addition, the AMA maintains a modern, up-to-date library of 


management books and business publications. 


AMA Periodicals 


THe MANAGEMENT REVIEW (monthly) contains digests of articles on man- 
agement appearing in over 400 publications, and brief reviews of current 
business books. It enables a busy man to survey all current topics of 
interest to him in less than 30 minutes, PERSONNEL (bi-monthly) publishes 
articles on employee selection, training, compensation, and the like. 


Business CONDITIONS AND Forecasts (monthly) gives a summarized 
analysis of the statements of six of the foremost business services. 





Editor—JAMES O. RICE, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, New York 
Assistant Editor—M. J. DOOHER 


The object of the publications of the American Management Association is to place 
before the members ideas which it is hoped may prove interesting and informative, but 
the Association does not stand sponsor for views expressed by authors in articles issued 
in or as its publications. 


No portion of the contents of this publication may be reprinted without express 
permission of the American Management Association. 
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a Shichly Aersonnel 


New Wrinkle in Recruitment 


L, a move to fill 
2,000 defense jobs, the Westinghouse 
Electrie & Manufacturing Co. asked 
6,000 employees at its plant in Lester, 
Pa., to help find “the persons you would 
like to have working next to you.” 

“To meet the requirements of national 
defense, Westinghouse must hire more 
workers,” said handbills distributed to 
employees. “The people Westinghouse 
needs can be found in your communities 
and homes.” 

The company promised to train quali- 
fied applicants for jobs that will be 
available when a new manufacturing 
building is complete. The plant is turn- 
ing out defense equipment for the Navy 
and merchant marine.—The Wall Street 
Journal 10/8/41 


* 


How Britain Meets the 
Labor Shortage 


As a result of the 
labor shortage, some British munitions 
firms have employed women, including 
housewives, on a part-time basis. How 
this was done in one factory in a non- 
industrial area is reported as follows: 

The firm engaged local women to fill 
two short shifts, one from 8 a.m. to 12:30 
p.m. and one from 12:30 p.m. to 5:30 
p-m. It assigned the women permanently 
to one shift. Hourly wage rates, piece- 
work, and efficiency bonuses were the 
same for part-time and for full-time 
workers. 
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When this part-time work was first 
tried, the entire plan was carefully ex- 
plained to full-time employees, and their 
cooperation obtained. It was found that 
the half-day shifts obviated the need for 
a luncheon interval.—Dun’s Review 8/4i 


* 


Helping Employees Meet 
Higher Living Costs 


A plan to help its 
employees meet increases in living costs 
without salary increases has been put 
into effect experimentally by the Crocker 
First National Bank, of San Francisco. 
Under the plan, all employees earning 
up to $250 per month received a lump- 
sum payment amounting to 4 per cent 
of their basie salary for the period July 
1 to September 30; employees earning 
over $250 a month received a lump sum 
amounting to 4 per cent of the first $250 
of salary. The cost-of-living bonus was 
paid in advance. A similar sum will 
be paid on October 31 to cover the period 
October 1 to December 31. As the plan 
is experimental, no commitments are 
made beyond the current year, according 
to bank officials. 

The figure of 4 per cent was set by 
taking comparative figures of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank for the San Francisco 
Bay area on cost of goods purchased by 
wage earners and lower-salaried groups. 
All basie living costs were taken into 
consideration, including rent. On June 
15, 1940, the cost of all items was shown 
to be 100.1. By May 15, 1941, these costs 
had risen to 104.2, a 4.1 per cent in- 
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crease, Which supplied the figure for the 
bonus. 

Employees were told that the cost-of- 
living bonuses were not to be figured as 
salary but as an experimental aid of the 
bank to compensate in some measure for 
the present trend of living costs. Al- 
though salaries of this bank are regarded 
by the management as equal to or better 
than the average, officials felt that some 
compensation more flexible and fairer 
than salary increases might be tried as 
living costs mounted. The understand- 
ing is that if living costs decline, the 
bonuses will be discontinued, while fur- 
ther increases may be compensated for 
by appropriate percentages of salary. 





~ American Business 10/41 
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Eat-and-Smoke Periods 
For Workers 


Bes eat -and-smoke 
periods for factory workers were intro- 
duced into the daily plant schedule of 
Package Machinery Co., Springfield, 
Mass., October 14. 

The periods, of 15 minutes each, were 
established for 10 a.m. and 3 p.m. With 
many of the employees working 61 hours 
a week, medical consultants advised the 
company that factory workers, like ath- 
letes, could train too fine. A_ bulletin 
board announcement said: “This is an 
experiment and does not mean that work 
will stop during those periods, but that 
smoking and eating must be incidental 
to the job you are on.” 

Such a plan has been in effect in a 
great many pottery plants in the United 
States for years and is said to be an 
outgrowth of the English system in pot- 
teries where the workmen pause during 
mid-morning and mid-afternoon for tea 
or coffee —Packing and Shipping 10/41 
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Management Electioneering 


The employer is no 
Prince Charming nor is the employee a 
Cinderella who may be whisked to a 
Labor Board election in a taxicab. Such, 
in effect, is the gist of a recent unusual 
decision by the New York Labor Re- 
lations Board, branding as unlawful in- 
terference an attempt by an employer 
to assist his employees to the polls. 

Specifically, the New York Board de- 
clares an election void for the reason 
that a substantial number of employees 
were transported from their place of 
work to the polls in taxicabs furnished 
by the employer. “By deliberately tak- 
ing such an unusual step to insure a 
large vote,” the Board explains, “the 
employer intruded upon an area which 
the statute proclaims should be free 
from employer interference, direct or 
indirect; the policy of the Act requires 
that employers keep their hands entirely 
off their employees’ choice of bargain- 
ing representatives.” 

The employer’s contention that the 
purpose was to see that the largest pos- 
sible proportion of employees should 
express their opinion at the polls and 
that they should reach the polls with- 
out intereeption by union organizers 
was rejected as a justification —Labor 
Relations Reporter 10/27/41 


* 


Married Women’s Status 
Under Union Contract 


The status of married 
women working in the tin mill finishing 
and black plate departments of Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp. plant, Gary, Ind., has 
been defined in a supplemental agree- 
ment between management and_ the 
SWOC, 
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The new policy provides that girls 
hired after May 1, 1940, who subse- 
quently marry, may work 30 days before 
discharge. Girls hired prior to May 1, 
1940, who marry may remain on the job 
two months for each year of service, pro- 
viding they have been with the company 
five years or more. Those hired before 
May 1, 1940, but not employed five years, 
may work one month for each year of 
Women hired before May 1, 
1940, and married previous to that date 
are protected by the seniority clause of 
the general agreement signed April 1, 
1941; these women are not subject to 
discharge, save in a general layoff— 
The Iron Age 9/4/41 


service. 


* 


100 Years of Employee 
Housing 


sabia the 
srandywine River and directly adjacent 
to the plant of Joseph Bancroft & Sons 
Co., Wilmington, Del., is a group of 
company-owned homes in which dwell 
approximately 300 of the firm’s employ- 
ees—just as their fathers, grandfathers 
and great-grandfathers have done for 
100 years before them. 

The company’s real estate holdings 
consist of two separate villages, com- 
prising in all 175 dwellings and a 30- 
room boarding house. This provides a 
total housing capacity for some 750 per- 
sons. The homes range in size from 
four-room flats to several eight- and ten- 
room homes. The oldest house now oceu- 
pied, and incidentally one of the most 
desirable, was built in 1839. The newest 
was completed in 1924. 

The thought in mind in building these 
houses was to provide permanent and 
attractive homes which could be rented 
at a figure that the lowest-paid worker 
could afford. As a result, the average 


house, accommodating a family of four 
to five members, can be rented for $4.15 
per week, just about half what the fae- 
tory worker must pay for anything of a 
similar size in Wilmington. Rents are 
paid by payroll deduction. 

All houses are reserved strictly for 
active employees or for employees pen- 
sioned by the company while they were 
tenants. Any employee, regardless of 
position with the company, length of 
service, age or sex, is entitled to make an 
application for a house and to have his 
or her name entered on the waiting list. 
Houses are assigned in order of seniority. 

All matters connected with the rental 
and maintenance of the houses are han- 
dled by the real estate committee, con- 
sisting of the plant engineer, treasurer, 
and the personnel director. This com- 
mittee serves as a policy-making body 
and also controls all expenses involved 
in the upkeep and maintenance of the 
houses and grounds. 

All the houses, with the exception of 
the 10 flats, have ample space for lawns 
and gardens, and during “Clean-up 
Week” the company distributes lime for 
use in sweetening the soil. Many tenants 
are enthusiastic gardeners, and friendly 
rivalry that exists has been strengthened 
by awarding yearly prizes for gardens 
and lawns showing most improvement 
during the year. — Executives Service 
Bulletin 9/41 
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Payoff in Profit-Sharing 


When Fairbanks, 
Morse & Company, Chicago, announced 
the distribution to employees of approx- 
imately $218,000 in the form of profit- 
sharing checks, this amount was not 
picked at random as a nice round figure. 
Both the profit-sharing idea and the 
amount to be distributed were results of 
a well-prepared plan, presented to em- 
ployees in booklet form in January, 1940, 
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Under this plan the company estab- 
lishes a “bonus fund” and eredits to it a 
specified amount—arrived at by deduct- 
ing the capital earnings from the net 
profit of the company. Of the balance 
of net profit remaining, 15 per cent of 
the first $500,000, 20 per cent of the 
second $500,000, and 25 per cent of any 
remaining balance is credited to the fund. 

“Capital earnings” are defined as 7 
per cent of (1) the average stated value 
of the common and preferred stock, and 
(2) the surplus accounts as of December 
31 of the preceeding year. 

“Net profit” is used to mean the final 
net profit of the company and its sub- 
sidiaries after payment or provision for 
all expenses, reserves, taxes, and all other 
charges. 

Payment to each employee is based on 
his earnings for the year, and is the same 
pereentage of his earnings as the per- 
centage of the total amount of the fund 
is to the earnings of all employees. 

If the total fund should fall below 1 
per cent of the total employee earnings, 
The amount in 
the fund would be carried forward until 
the accumulated annual credits permitted 
a distribution of at least 1 per cent. 

Both hourly-paid and salaried em- 
ployees are eligible, but they must be in 
the employ of the company when dis- 
tribution is made, and must have been 
in continuous service since the first day 
of the year preceding the date of dis- 
tribution. No employee who worked un- 
der a plan of compensation that pro- 


no bonus would be paid. 


vided commission, bonus, or other extra 
compensation is eligible to receive any 
part of the profit-sharing bonus—except 
factory shopmen who are on piecework, 
bonus or other incentive plan. Em- 
ployees who have been partly on com- 
mission and partly on straight salary 
receive a bonus on their salaries only.— 
Factory Management and Maintenance 


9/41 
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“A Giant of a Man” 


In “Men Around the 
Table” (Survey Graphic, November), 
Edward P. Flynn presents a diseern- 
ing characterization of Cy Ching, who 
has long been prominent in AMA and, 
industrial relations circles and is now 
a member of the NDMB. Excerpts from 
the sketch follow: 

Business man: Cyrus CHING. 

Ching, a giant of a man (he is six- 
feet-six and has a frame the height 
calls for), is one of the employer rep- 
resentatives on the NDMB. He is the 
board’s most important business mem- 
ber by virtue of past and current per- 
formance in the field of industrial re- 
lations. 

It was Ching, vice president of the 
U. S. Rubber Company, who shocked 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce into 
chilly silence three years ago by telling 
members who had gathered to let off 
steam by denouncing unions that they 
should stop wasting time by fighting 
the Wagner Act. Ching believes in 
unions and in collective bargaining and 
he has risked the enmity of his big 
business colleagues in trying to sell a 
rational approach to labor problems. 

On one tremendously important is- 
sue, however, Ching has opposed the 
board chairman, William H. Davis, and 
most of the publie’s representatives. 
The issue is what has come to be called 
“anion security.” Ching is convineed 
that the board should refrain from ree- 
ommendations, one way or another, on 
the closed or union shop or any modi- 
fication of either. Significantly, it is 
this issue which may shatter the board. 


* 


p> The entire organization of the Good- 
all Rubber Company, manufacturers of 
industrial rubber goods, has been given 
a 10 per cent increase in pay. And 
here’s a new slant—this increase will be 
paid monthly by the company in U. S. 
Defense Bonds,—“Philadelphia” 10/41 








TRENDS IN ADJUSTMENTS IN SALARIES 


By HAROLD B. BERGEN 
Partner 
McKinsey & Company. New York 


With wages of factory workers rising on a broad front, progressive companies 
have begun to devote considerable attention to the problem of adjusting the “white 
collar” worker's compensation to increases in the cost of living. In making such 
adjustments, however, methods must be devised which will preserve flexibility 
in the salary schedules, and management must avoid making commitments which 
will extend into the postwar deflationary period. In this summary of current 
trends in salary administration, Mr. Bergen outlines an eight-step program for 
adjusting white-collar pay which meets these specifications. 


,)XECUTIVE attention to salary adjustments for office workers in the 
light of current conditions has lagged considerably behind the solution 
of wage problems. “Top management has been pressed for wage increases in 
both union and non-union shops and has been forced to recognize the im- 
portance of increasing wages in order to avoid labor disputes. But equiva- 
lent recognition usually has not been accorded to salaried employees, and 
salary administration of the “white collar” group has generally been rather 
spotty. 

Nevertheless, a number of companies have given greater consideration 
to salary adjustments during the present emergency than during the last 
war. This has been especially true in respect to lower grades of office work. 
EXAMPLES OF CURRENT PRACTICES 

On the basis of (as yet) limited evidence, here is a summary of trends 
which appear to be crystallizing: 

1. In some cases, blanket salary adjustments of from 5 per cent to 10 
per cent have been made for all office employees below a certain salary 
level, say $3,000. Both uniform percentages and sliding scales have been 
utilized. Sometimes adjustments of salaries above an arbitrarily established 
annual figure have been made on the basis of individual selection. 

2. In other cases, salary adjustments of office employees in the lower 
brackets have been made on an individual basis with a view to correcting 
to some extent any existing pay inequalities. In such situations, however, 
plans of job evaluation and systematic salary adjustments usually have not 
been in operation. 

3. There has been much talk about relating salary adjustments to 
changes in the cost-of-living index, but apparently only a small number of 
concerns have taken action in this direction. A few companies, however, 
have definitely established a policy and procedure for granting both salary 
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and wage increases in proportion to rises in cost of living. For example, 
one large company with a plant in Canada has adopted the formula devel- 
oped by the Canadian Department of Labour. 

4. Another plan of providing increased income for salaried workers 
has been a bonus related to company profits. Such profit-sharing formulas 
vary, however, from a direct accounting tie-in with published financial 
statements to bonuses granted each period by special action of the board of 
directors. Also, such profit-sharing plans usually apply to both office and 
plant workers. For example, one company has announced a plan whereby 
4% per cent of quarterly profits, after deduction of estimated taxes, is paid 
to invested capital, and the remaining profits are split 50-50 between em- 
ployees and surplus. 

5. To insure that any existing pay inequalities will not be perpetuated 
by blanket salary adjustments, alert companies are undertaking job evalua- 
tion and the development of systematic salary administration. In such 
cases, employees who are found to be overpaid may not receive any salary 
increases when new pay schedules are established for each grade of office 
work. 


SUGGESTED SALARY PROGRAM 


In view of current trends and rapidly changing conditions beyond the 
control of the individual company, what would be a sound policy and pro- 
cedure for salary administration at this time? There is obviously no panacea 
available, and conditions in individual offices will vary considerably between 
industries and between concerns in any industry. 

The following suggestions are offered, therefore, with a realization that 
their application must vary with individual situations: 

1. If careful job evaluation has not already been undertaken, see that 
all office positions are classified by means of job analysis, and that these 
classifications are grouped by the process of job evaluation into appropriate 
grades of work, arranged in an ascending order of importance. 

2. Ascertain by appropriate salary surveys the rates paid for compara- 
ble key classifications in other offices in the community and in the industry. 
Decide what the company can afford to pay in the light of salary data dis- 
closed by such surveys and establish appropriate salary ranges for each 
grade of office work as set up by job evaluation. 

3. Develop a systematic procedure for making salary adjustments, in- 
cluding procedures for employee rating and for developing promotional 
opportunities. 

4. Give special consideration to employees whose salaries are above the 
salary ranges established for the grades of work to which their positions 
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have been assigned. Endeavor to promote employees who are overpaid to 
positions which will justify their present rates. Make clear to them that 
they will not receive any salary adjustments until pay ranges for their re- 
spective positions justify such action. 

5. In the absence of a sorely needed statement of pay adjustment 
policy from the Administration or the National Defense Mediation Board, 
establish temporarily a procedure for salary bonuses in the lower brackets 
in proportion to substantial rises in the cost-of-living index. Such adjust- 
ments should not be made more frequently than quarterly, and it should be 
made clear to employees that the actual granting of any increases will be 
dependent upon the financial condition of the company. 

6. Give careful consideration to the desirability of developing some 
form of temporary profit-sharing plan which will tend to make employees 
feel they are receiving a fair share of increased company profits. 

7. See that any extra compensation in the form of overtime, cost-of- 
living bonus, or profit-sharing is paid by separate payroll checks; and em- 
phasize continually to employees the temporary nature of this additional 
compensation. 

8. Undertake a continuous educational program to encourage em- 
ployees to invest a large portion of their additional compensation in defense 
bonds. 

As indicated previously, details of applying these procedures will vary 
with the individual company. Any procedures developed should be tem- 
porary in nature, so that they can be adjusted immediately to any statements 
of policy which may come later from Washington. 


RISKS IN PROGRAM WORTH INCURRING 


It should be recognized, of course, that any later reduction in extra 
compensation during a postwar deflation will lower employee morale, and 
it is possible that employee discontent will be as acute as if basic salaries 
were increased now and cut later. But many personnel men believe that 
cost-of-living bonuses and profit sharing as substitutes for blanket pay in- 
creases during the emergency are worth a trial. ‘The individual company 
will have nothing to lose by such substitution, and it may have much to 
gain. 
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WHAT IS WRONG WITH PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT? 


By CHARLES A. DRAKE 
Head, Methods Department 
United Merchants and Manufacturers Management Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


Too many personnel men lack a professional attitude toward their work, declares 
Mr. Drake in this outspoken article. In interviewing 29 selected candidates for 
personnel-manager positions, he found nearly all of them entirely unfamiliar with 
modern scientific practices: in fact, many of them combined a complete ignorance 
of the techniques of the interview with an almost mystical belief in their ability 
to select employees by the interview alone. His article outlines procedures 
which educators and executives must follow if this situation is to be rectified. 


FTER interviewing 29 selected candidates for several personnel-manager 

jobs, I find one conclusion inescapable: the field is attracting compara- 
tively few of the sort of people it should attract. Perhaps the trouble lies 
in the jobs rather than in the candidates, but the foregoing experience 
prompts some observations that should be matters of the most serious con- 
cern to those who are setting up personnel positions and to those who are 
planning to go into personnel work. 

The commonest and most conspicuous fault among these candidates 
was the absence of a professional attitude toward their work. This might 
be expected in very young applicants, but most of these people were beyond 
their twenties. They ranged from a maiden lady who had obviously 
slipped from a late adolescence into an early senility, to young men recently 
graduated from college with a smattering of Liberal Arts courses in psy- 
chology and economics. 

This lack of professional attitude was evidenced chiefly by two things. 
Few of the applicants had pursued a college curriculum that contained even 
the basic courses which one might reasonably infer to be desirable for a 
career in personnel. Even post-graduate training, taken after the career 
had been decided upon and sometimes after it had started, usually showed 
this lack. The other bit of evidence was that very few belonged to pro- 
fessional associations, read the current literature in the field, or even at- 
tended meetings where matters of personnel interest were discussed. 

In line with this evidence were some other items brought to light in 
the interviews. Few candidates had read, or knew anything at all about 
any of the recent books in the field. Yet many were quite prompt in 
expressing their convictions to the effect that “tests are no good,” that 
“ratings cannot be made more reliable,” or that “if the wage level is right 
everything else is simple.” 


Even more disturbing was the number of applicants who took the 
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attitude, unscientific and sometimes almost mystical, that they were gifted 
with some special ability to select the right person for a job by the inter- 
view alone. Yet these specialists in the interview were completely un- 
familiar with any book on the technique of interviewing! 


LACK OF GROWTH 


Less tangible, but still probably of much importance, was the lack of 
evidence of personal growth. The reports showed a variety of jobs. Some 
few indicated increasing responsibilities over a period of years. But most 
reflected only job-holding, a stereotyped day-by-day performance, and all- 
too-much willingness to learn only from the experiences on the job itself— 
and to make mistakes at the expense of the current employer. 

Even those who preferred to substitute intuition and learning on the 
job for specific knowledge of techniques might be expected to have some 
constructive approach to the problem of getting better candidates to apply 
for jobs, to methods of setting up simple grievance-handling machinery, or 
to ways of relating the exit interview to other management functions. 
On this the interviews with the candidates were not reassuring. 

Specific inquiries about such items as statistical techniques, job evalua- 
tion and wage standardization, non-financial incentives, and even the names 
of well-known standard tests produced replies that savored of textbook 
treatments now almost forgotten. In the light of this handicap, a discussion 
of our projected attempt to develop a technique for the selection of sales- 
men, supervisors, and junior executives through Iota Function* measure- 
ments would have been futile. 

Ample opportunity was afforded the candidates to ask any questions 
about the organization and the positions for which they were being con- 
sidered. Most of the questions asked were superficial. Often they betrayed 
an almost complete ignorance of management as a function and of its 
relation to its sub-topic, organization. 


ABYSMAL IGNORANCE 


Sometimes the questions indicated the candidate’s preoccupation with 
the welfare point of view—wanting to do somebody good. Often these 
persons indicated an alert interest in schemes for “democracy in industry,” 
now only of historical interest, but knew nothing of the Dutchess Bleachery, 
the Columbia Conserve Company, or of any similar ventures. Such senti- 


Drake, Charles A. “The Iota Function,” Journal of Educational Research, 34:3, November, 1940, 
pp. 190-198. : = ; 
_ “The Higher Education: Controlled or Uncontrolled,’’ Scientific Monthly, 52:4, April, 
1941, pp. 367-370. 
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ments, accompanied by abysmal ignorance of what has been tried and when 
and why it has failed, cannot be a part of a sound professional viewpoint. 

In reflecting upon these many interviews and the various personalities 
involved, one cannot wholly blame the candidates. Management was often 
to blame: to blame for creating jobs and filling them with people who 
were often not even moderately qualified for them. For many of these 
individuals had already held personnel jobs, at least as subordinates. That 
they did not grow in competency, in responsibility, and in esteem was 
usually because of the poverty of equipment they brought to their jobs, 
particularly when the job was poorly defined and limited in scope. 

Most of them probably had been given little incentive to improve their 
equipment, yet if they had taken a professional attitude toward their work 
they would have done so anyway, one would think. Many of them even 
reflected much of the commonplace clerk’s attitude—the desire to start and 
stop the day by the clock, to wander in late and to leave early when not 
supervised, never to work evenings or holidays without overtime pay, and to 
forget the job completely from the end of one day until the beginning of 
the next. A personnel clerk may do this, but he should never be made a 
personnel manager, or a manager of anything else for that matter. 

Actual job experience in business and industry is highly desirable, 
particularly in developing a realistic attitude toward personnel problems 
as viewed by both management and employees. Certainly too many can- 
didates for personnel jobs are lacking in this sort of experience. Care 
must, however, be taken that the prospective personnel manager does not 
become so prejudiced in his attitude that he cannot afterwards get the 
degree of detachment desirable for effective staff work. For a personnel 
manager is, after all, a staff specialist performing a service and advisory 
function. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE 


What, then, is to be done to get better qualified personnel managers? 
Obviously, the first thing is to set up better jobs for them, with better 
salaries, a well-defined authority, definite responsibilities, and definite status 
in the organization. This is a function of management, as is also the second 
requirement: Fill the jobs only with well-trained and professionally com- 
petent people who will continue to grow in professional stature. 

On the side of such professional training, much needs to be done. 
Either unsuitable personalities should be changed or their possessors should 
be eliminated. This is an ungracious and quite impossible task in the usual 
academic situation where professors compete for enrollments in_ their 
courses. Yet frank, objective appraisals should deter many from a line of 
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effort in which an unsuitable personality cannot be offset or overcome by 
any amount of specialized training. 

The training itself is not a matter of setting up a specialized curricu- 
lum. It is rather the provision of courses in subject-matters bearing upon 
the required work of the personnel office, and the intelligent and purpose- 
ful choice of such courses by the trainee. Omissions in such formal training 
can usually be made up by independent reading and study. Experience on 
the job in a minor capacity will usually not make up for such lacks. 

Certainly we may concede that no one should consider himself prepared 
for a modern personnel job if he lacks basic training in interview tech- 
niques, testing procedures, statistics, labor economics, abnormal psychology, 
sociology, and management—particularly the conventional elements of per- 
sonnel management. Nor should any candidate have the effrontery to 
apply for a job as personnel manager after years in a subordinate person- 
nel capacity if he has joined no professional associations, attended no pro- 
fessional meetings, written no reports, done no research, or has neglected 
recent professional books and magazines. 

Aside from an acceptable personality, viewed from the standpoint ol 
the company executives with whom he must work and that of the appli- 
cants whom he must interview, the evidence of a professional attitude 
seems to be the most important consideration in selecting a candidate for 
the job of personnel manager. The best evidence of a professional attitude 
is that offered by his professional activities, his associations with others in 
his field, and his alertness to what is said and written upon the increasingly 
important themes related to employer-employee relations. 


Recognizing Salesmen’s Seniority 


GREAT many organizations recognize salesmen’s seniority by awarding lapel 

buttons, watches, stock certificates, etc. To ascertain prevalent practices, 
the Dartnell Corporation’s research department recently contacted 110 selected 
companies in representative lines. Of these companies, 84 grant seniority recog- 
nition of one sort or another; 26 companies do not. The majority of concerns 
combine performance recognition with seniority recognition. 


Lapel buttons and pins are used most extensively. Another popular type of 
emblem among a number of companies is the watch-chain “key” type, generally 
somewhat similar to the conventional college fraternity key. A large proportion 
of the concerns awarding emblems for seniority and/or performance make use of 
the company trademark in such emblems. 

In the belief that a salesman’s family should also be included in recognizing 
years of service, one company awards its veterans, along with other recognition, a 
handsome vase for the home. Other means of recognizing milestones of service 
include wrist watches, gold rings, plaques, trophies, service certificates, and flowers. 

From How 110 Companies Recognize Seniority (Dartnell Sales Management Service) 
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A CRITICISM OF TEACHING IN INDUSTRY 


By ELLIS C. MAXCY 
Supervisor of Education 
The Southern New England Telephone Company 


To train skilled workers for defense production in the most effective manner, 
industry must avail itself of the latest developments in the educational field. The 
adult-education movement has resulted in the discovery of adult-learning char- 
acteristics, and hence of new techniques of teaching. These new techniques must 
be utilized if maximum benefits are to be obtained from industry's training pro- 
grams. Mr. Maxcy offers some criticisms of present training methods and suggests 
ways in which industry may make use of the new knowledge. 


I‘ the vast development of training programs now going on in American 
industry there appears a considerable trend toward a_ standardized 
method of teaching. ‘This tendency is not new, but if it becomes wide- 
spread, it undoubtedly will limit the interest of trainees and prevent the 
attainment of the most effective learning results. 

The tendency toward the development of standardized, or uniform, 
training procedures first appeared in the period following World War | 
when Charles R. Allen’s book, “The Instructor, the Man and the Job,” 
appeared as the first comprehensive approach to training programs in in- 
dustry. No writer has had a greater positive influence upon the course 
of training in industry than Allen, but his method of instruction has become 
more rigid, probably, than he intended it to be. ‘This rigidity in method 
has increased because of the incaution of other writers who have not taken 
the care to explain “‘steps’’ in teaching in terms of the more important 
half of the teaching-learning process: namely, the learning. 

The four steps originally outlined in Allen’s method of teaching were 
preparation, presentation, application and inspection. ‘They were pre- 
sented as a pattern for teaching either the man on the job or groups of 
supervisors. These steps are an effective simplification of the method of 
instruction originally developed and described by Johann Friedrich Herbart 
in 1806.* Herbart and his followers recognized five steps in instruction. 
These were: preparation, presentation, association, generalization and ap- 
plication. No underestimate should be placed upon the value of Herbart’s 
lasting contribution to education, for his method was devised to emphasize 
the fact that learning builds upon previous experience. Although he was 
not the only educator of his period who stressed experience, his system 
provided a tangible method of expressing it. Herbart’s method of teaching 


* Herbart, J. F. The Science of Education, translated by Henry M. and Emmie Felkin, D. C. Heath, 
Boston, 1902, pp. 135-147. 
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was widely adopted in Germany. In the late 18go0’s it was brought to the 
United States by several American teachers, and its acceptance here was 
general. 


LATER DEVELOPMENTS 


But Herbart’s steps were not a product of the developing American 
scheme of education, so they could hardly reflect the fuller conception of 
individual development which soon became a dominant characteristic of 
education in the United States. Nor could his method reflect the later 
development of the adult-education movement, the core of which is the 
discovery of adult-training characteristics. Such developments, plus the 
really recent growth of fuller appreciation of the problem of understand- 
ing persons in industry and the development of personnel techniques, 
present a considerably different picture of learning than that conceived by 
Herbart. However, the writers of many of the best-known books on train- 
ing over the years have confined themselves almost exclusively to this 
method and have presented it as the method of teaching without consider- 
ing later experience in education. 

The principal criticism to be made of all these writers is that they 
discuss teaching without sufhcient regard for the amplification of the steps. 
This amplification is necessary if there is to be recognition of the advances 
made in the knowledge of how adults learn and, therefore, of the knowl- 
edge of how they can best be taught. In industry, where efficiency of 
action and the most effective development of personnel are important twin 
objectives, the new knowledge produced by general education through our 
schools and by the adult-education movement in particular should not be 
overlooked. 

The principal information of particular significance to training intro- 
duced by these later experiences may be classified as follows: (1) a better 
knowledge of the way in which persons learn, and (2) the importance of 
flexibility in teaching methods. 

At this point a word of caution can well be written. One of the great 
advantages of the five steps—or the four steps—in teaching is their simplicity 
and directness. ‘These are admitted values, and any procedure should main- 
tain them as far as possible. But there can be an over-simplification; a 
method because of bareness and rigidity may not appeal to either the 
learner or the teacher as the most effective and interesting way to meet 
the problems of learning. A method must be not only clear and direct 
but adequate to meet the full needs of the training situation. 

Basically, modern teaching in industry should deal with three areas 
of knowledge, none of them complicated or obscure. The first of these 
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areas may be called understanding people. Here lies the foundation stone 
of effective teaching. It is not an understanding by the “hunch” method 
or by reliance upon unguided intuition on the part of teachers who have 
not been offered the opportunity to consider some of the more important 
things which psychologists and adult educators have discovered about 
people. The important facts can be simply stated, and they are highly 
interesting because they are about people. They include such considera- 
tions as: 

Can adults learn? How well? What are their principal handicaps 

in learning? 

Why do people learn at different speeds? 

How do we get to know adults? 

What makes people remember? How can remembering be fostered? 

What makes people forget? How counteract it? 

How can adults promote personal balance in emotion and under- 

standing? 

The second area of knowledge for instructors deals with the prepara- 
tion of materials to be taught. ‘Too often instructors are presented with 
“canned information” prepared by someone else, while there is too little 
understanding of the why of everything by the one who is to instruct. 

Other than this criticism, litthe adverse comment can be made con- 
cerning the methods of preparation of materials for teaching in industry. 
Training for jobs is done properly in terms of what the man on the job 
does. Industry has had long experience in writing job descriptions and 
usually they are well done. Such descriptions are a sound and proper basis 
for determining what is to be taught. 

The third area of knowledge may be designated as the methods of 
teaching. In the discussion of this area the interrelationship of this knowl- 
edge with that of the two areas just discussed must be emphasized. Methods 
of teaching perhaps may be discussed best if they are considered in three 
parts: (1) the method of the instructor, (2) the auxiliary aids to teaching, 
and (3) the steps or stages in teaching. 


METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 


The methods of teaching to be used by the inséructor are known as 
the lecture, the creative discussion, the question and answer, the case 
method, and many variations of these. ‘The method to be used depends 
upon the previous acquaintance of the learners with the materials, the 
limitations of time, and the learning characteristics of the group. But a 
teaching method is a flexible factor, for it seldom can be used effectively 
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in its pure form. In use it merges with other teaching methods; thus 
flexibility is provided which enables the instructor to meet best the learning 
opportunities that arise. 

The auxiliary aids to teaching refer to the use of demonstrations and 
illustrations through the blackboard, the movie projector, and charts or 
graphs. ‘Teachers are helped greatly by modern, effective aids which serve 
to make the things to be learned more graphic and more objective to the 
learner. 

The steps or stages in teaching grow logically out of the understanding 
of the learning process of adults. Several series of steps might be quoted 
as patterns to be followed in teaching. One of these could well be the 
“Herbartian steps.” A common variation* of them is found in the se- 
quence: (1) State the problem. (2) Consider all data known about it. 
(3) Test the hypothesis. (4) Reach a conclusion. (5) Apply and verify 
the conclusion. But neither this method nor the Herbartian pattern can 
be viewed apart as the process of teaching. Both are most effective only 
when used by a teacher who, in addition to a knowledge of methods, has 
an understanding of adults and of the way in which they learn and a 
knowledge of the materials to be taught. The simplest learning is full of 
variables. ‘he teacher can meet most of the variables effectively if he knows 
the simple fundamentals which make for flexibility in teaching. 


CONCLUSION 

This is a plea for improved training for the instructors who give train- 
ing in industry. There are two important persons in the training process 
—the teacher and the learner. There are three important factors in teach- 
ing: (1) the teacher, (2) the materials to be taught, and (3) the way in 
which they are taught. 

Teachers in industry generally know their stuff so far as the materials 
to be taught are concerned. They are well intentioned and often leaders 
in their organizations. But if their teaching is to be really effective, it must 
be based on a somewhat broader understanding of teaching-learning than 
that promoted by the various treatments of the “four steps.” 


* Ruediger, William C. Teaching Procedures, The Houghton Mifflin Company, New York, 1932, 
Chapters III and IV. 
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SALARY STANDARDIZATION PLAN FOR SALESMEN 


By CHARLES G. PYLE 


General Sales Manager, Lamp Division 
Hygrade Sylvania Corporation, New York 


When the salesman is more than a mere order-taker—as is so frequently the case 
during the present sellers’ market—it is not logical to pay him on a straight 
commission basis. What standard, then, can a company use? One concern, 
Hygrade Sylvania Corporation, has devised a Salary Standardization Plan which 
coordinates the salesman’s compensation with open-market rates and with the cost 
of living. At the same time, the system provides a formula for adjusting each man’s 
remuneration to his ability and to the responsibilities of his position and sets up 
a definite salary spread. Mr. Pyle’s article describes the details of the plan and 
its advantages. 


N an effort to be as scientific as possible in the determination of a fair 

compensation for each member of the field sales force, the Lamp Division 
of the Hygrade Sylvania Corporation about a year ago set up a Salary 
Standardization Plan. Expressed in writing and placed in the hands of 
the sales executives, the plan is used as a guide for establishing starting 
salaries, for adjusting the salaries from time to time, and in talking to men 
about their future earning opportunities with our company. 

Yardsticks had been in effect for a long time in the company for the 
purchase of raw materials, for advertising, for factory and clerical wages, 
etc., but in the sales department salary administration had been carried 
on in the rule-of-thumb fashion which customarily prevails. Feeling that 
the hiring and maintenance of its on-the-line selling force were probably 
the most important of all the “purchases” the company made, we decided 
we ought to be as scientific in this connection as we were in our other 
purchases. At least, it was felt, some sort of yardstick for the payment 
of salesmen should be worked out. 

The time for such action was ripe. ‘The rapid growth of the com- 
pany’s Fluorescent Lighting Division necessitated the employment of many 
new men; it was essential that their remuneration be kept in line with cur- 
rent market rates and with that of the older men on the sales force who had 
been producing for the company for many years and therefore were deserv- 
ing of a comparatively higher income. 

Before the plan could be decided upon and expressed in writing, cer- 
tain basic decisions had to be made. Previously there had been some 
discussion in the company of whether or not salesmen in the Fluorescent 
Lighting Division should be placed on a commission-drawing account basis 
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of compensation. To settle this question, we made a complete survey of 
the advantages and disadvantages of commission selling as applied to our 
problem. 

As a result, it was decided that the company would not pay its sales- 
men on a commission basis but would adhere to its plan of providing the 
major percentage of a man’s total compensation in the form of salary. A 
major consideration in arriving at this decision was that the job of the sales- 
men, as we wanted them to operate, consisted of considerable sales-pro- 
motional work as opposed to mere order-taking or high-pressure specialty 
selling. A compensation setup emphasizing commissions would naturally 
cause neglect of such sales-promotional functions as establishing new job- 
bers, holding meetings with jobbers, and generally building up a territory 
for the future. Since the sales are made to wholesalers, there would be a 
tendency also for salesmen to spend time chasing sales credits for sales 
made to jobber stock rather than in hunting up new orders. Finally, the 
past history of the company in maintaining its sales organization through 
good times and bad and the close personal feeling existing between the 
management and the sales force were felt to be inconsistent with com- 
mission-type selling. 

The second basic decision made was that we wanted to provide an 
incentive for the sales force by means of a bonus arrangement of some sort. 

Having made these two decisions, we analyzed the personnel of our 
field sales organization and determined upon five broad job classifications 
in one of which the job performed by any member of our field sales force 
could be placed. ‘The classifications set up were: junior salesman, senior 
salesman, key salesman, district manager, supervisor. Each classification 
was demonstrably different from the others and could be easily ranked in 
comparison with the others in regard to the difficulty of performing it 
satisfactorily, the qualifications required of the man holding the job, etc. 

Next we studied the market rate of salaries being paid salesmen doing 
similar work under a similar distributive setup in allied lines of business. 
Data were secured by exchange with other companies and from published 
sources. A study was made also of the cost of living in the various cities in 
which our field representatives are located and this was compared with 
average. 


THE STANDARDIZATION PLAN 


Provisions of the Hygrade Salary Standardization Plan follow: 
1. To pay in total compensation to the sales force as high compensation as the 
current market rate in the same locality for men doing similar work under simila 


conditions and under a similar distributive setup. In making this comparison, the 


company will consider average compensation in good times and bad. 
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2. To adhere to our plan of providing the major percentage of a man’s total 
compensation in the form of salary. 

3. To supplement salaries by a bonus plan. 

j- To insure equitable treatment of all salesmen and of the company by adherence 
to the schedule of salary standards for the field sales force given below. Generally, 
we should plan to pay each salesman the minimum but never more than the 
maximum called for by his salary classification. In other words, within reasonable 
limits of discretion, a job is worth so much to the company—no more, no less. 

The minimum and maximum salaries set up for each classification have been 
established at a level where, to the best of our knowledge, they result in our paying 
our sales force at least as much as the current market rate in any community. 


SALARY STANDARDS 
Salary Spread 


Classification Definition (Minimum to Maximum) 
Junior Salesman Field salesman or engineer closely supervised 
by supervisor or sales manager.............-. $ 600 
Senior Salesman Field salesman or engineer who proceeds with 
little or no direction from the supervisor or 
SE SID 0.65.65 cee msvarenesesnemiiernana 600 
Key Salesman Field salesman who proceeds with little or no 


direction from supervisor or sales manager and 
who has responsibility for the sale of lamps 
or fluorescent fixtures, or both, in an entire 
sales district, or who is next in line for a 
district managership. May or may not super- 


vise the activities of another salesman........ 600 
District: Manager Field salesman in charge of a sales district on 

lamps, fluorescent fixtures, or both, supervising 

St TORO GRE GRUPMIOI. «6.05.0 cc eecacccen sons 4.500 
Supervisor Field executive supervising a sales division on 

both lamps and fluorescent fixtures.......... 1.800 


5. The salary of each man will be reviewed once a year on the anniversary 
of his employment by his direct supervisor and the general sales manager. 

6. Supervisors and executives will be advised of the Salary Standardization Plan 
so that they may discuss it with salesmen and prospective employees if necessary. 


DISCUSSION OF SALARY STANDARDS 

The minimum salary for each class approximates the maximum salary 
for the classification just below it. The spread between minimum and 
maximum. salary is $600 per year in the case of the junior, senior and key 
salesman classifications and considerably greater in the case of district 
managers and supervisors. 

No definite rule is established as to the proper length of time required 
for a man to advance from the minimum salary to the maximum for his 
classification, because this is dependent upon the man’s abilities, business 
conditions, etc. Once a man has reached the maximum salary for his 
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classification, he must be promoted to a higher classification before he can 
get a further salary increase. 

As a result of a cost-of-living study in the cities in which field sales 
representatives are located, it was concluded that cost of living for white- 
collar workers was demonstrably higher only in New York, Chicago and 
Washington, D. C. Consequently, the minimum and maximum salary 
standards for men who live in those cities or their environs are 10 per cent 
higher than the averages elsewhere. 

Cost-ol-living figures for the country as a whole are followed each 
month and the standards raised when the upward movement has been 
significant. 

The supervisor classification has two sub-divisions—the minimum and 
maximum being somewhat higher for the second group because of the 
greater importance of the sales divisions which the supervisors in this 
group cover. 


BONUS PLAN 

The purpose of the bonus plan is to provide incentive for the sales 
force and to enable the company, during good years, to distribute extra 
compensation on a fair, orderly basis to deserving salesmen. It is not a 
commission plan. The salesmen are warned that they should regard it as 
extra compensation and not as a part of their permanent compensation. 

Under the bonus plan a salesman is paid a bonus of 1 per cent on 
sales in excess of a quota, or “bogey,” based upon his salary and expenses. 
Territory potentiality or past sales are not considered in setting “bogey.” 
Instead, each man’s salary and traveling expenses are multipled by a factor 
which is the same for all men selling like products. Generally the factor 
is 18; if a man’s salary and expenses run $400 per month, his “bogey” is 
$7,200 for the month. At the time the bonus plan was set up, sales account- 
ing showed that it was necessary for a man to sell approximately 18 times 
his expenses before his sales would justify those expenses. It was felt that 
only on sales in excess of that volume should a bonus be paid. The factor 
18 was considered a fair one and has been used ever since. 

District managers and supervisors participate in the bonus on an over- 
ride basis—their bonus rate being .5 per cent instead of 1 per cent. Their 
“bogeys” are considerably higher than the combined “bogeys” of all their 
men because they have to justify all the expenses over which they have 
control. For example, the “bogey” of a supervisor is equivalent to 18 times 
the total of all the sales expenses incurred in the sales area for which he is 
responsible. 


Bonuses are based upon the over-all sales results during an entire year, 
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but the privilege of drawing against accrued bonus is extended at the end 
of six and nine months. 


ANNUAL REVIEW 


In the general sales department a file is kept showing the date of em- 
ployment of each salesman. Some time during the month before the anni- 
versary of his employment, we get in touch with the man’s supervisor to 
review the man’s progress during the past year and to consider whether or 
not a salary increase or any other action is warranted. Of course, during 
the course of the year I am in touch with all my men and so keep in touch 
with their progress, but we have set up the above routine to make sure that 
the progress of each man is reviewed at least once a year. 


ADVANTAGES OF PLAN 


While the Salary Standardization Plan is very simple and not revolu- 
tionary in any respect, it has proved to be a very helpful personnel and 
sales-management tool. Defining our policy so that it could be reduced to 
writing served to clarify the ideas of our sales executives on the subject. 
For the first time we had an equitable guide by which to establish salaries. 
We feel conscientiously that each man is being fairly compensated with 
respect to open-market rates, to living costs, to the other salesmen in the 
company, as well as with respect to his own abilities. 

The plan has served also as a morale builder for the sales force. Sales 
executives can now talk to the men in a concrete way about their future 
earning opportunities with the company. 

In brief, we feel that the plan has gone a long way toward solving 
for our company the problem expressed in the complaint heard in many 
organizations, “He gets paid the most who asks for it the oftenest and 
hardest.” 








SALARY EVALUATION 


By ASA S. KNOWLES 


Dean, College of Business Administration 
Northeastern University, Boston 
and 
Thomas McAuley, Research Assistant 


While the past decade has been prolific of literature on salary determination, many 
of the articles published have been limited in scope or esoteric in content. Here 
then, for the company desiring a practical approach, is an over-all treatment of a 
survey of salary evaluation as practiced by 45 concerns which have definite plans 
in use. With this array of data the authors proceed to outline a workmanlike 
system for appraising salaried jobs. 


N the highly developed machine of big business, there is a definite divi- 

sion between top management and salaried employees. Decisions re- 
garding pay are made by groups (committees) of higher executives. If 
salary rates are to be equitable, the decisions regarding them should be sup- 
ported by a systematic approach and sound reasoning in order that they 
may be convincing to those concerned and promote employee cooperation. 
In a small business where a single person is intimately acquainted with all 
the work that must be done, it may be sufficient that he or she consider the 
problem and reach pay decisions without establishing any system or stand- 
ard procedure. In medium- and large-size businesses, however, it is neces- 
sary to establish a definite procedure for making analyses of positions which 
may be reflected in salary figures. The details of the system will vary with 
individual circumstances, but the important thing is that a workable, sys- 
tematic approach be selected and followed. 

The evils that may be minimized by the adoption of a salary evalua- 
tion system are: payment of periodic raises in salary for positions which do 
not justify them; exploitation of young people entering business by paying 
them less than they are worth; the payment of exorbitant salaries for posi- 
tions which do not require a great amount of skill, effort and responsibility; 
payment for services solely on the basis of seniority rather than ability; pay- 
ment of widely varying amounts for the same or closely related positions; 
and the payment of unequal salaries because of race, sex, religious or politi- 
cal differences. 

SALARY EVALUATION DEFINED 

Salary evaluation is a process in which the work requirements of all 
positions are expressed in common factors. ‘These provide a comparable 
basis for deciding what qualifications different positions require of persons 
who fill them, and in turn the rates of compensation which should be paid. 
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By making scientific analyses of positions, not only is the worth of each in 
relation to the others brought out, but in addition the employer is better 
able to visualize the work to be done and the ability needed to do it; con- 
sequently he is in a better position to pay fairly. 

The basic principles underlying the development and use of job evalu- 
ation and salary evaluation are the same. A separate study of salary evalua- 
tion is essential, however, to a clear understanding of it. Not only are the 
factors involved in salaried positions different from those applied to jobs in 
wage categories, but also the approach, terminology, use of measures, plans 
of evaluation, introduction of weights, etc., must be considered in the light 
of special knowledge of positions at the so-called salary level. 

In job evaluation the worth of a job is expressed as a basic wage rate, 
while salary evaluation determines a basic salary. In brief, a more or less 
arbitrary distinction is made between the wages paid to shop workers, day 
laborers, and those who work on a per diem or hourly basis and the salaries 
paid to executives, supervisors and office workers. Just where salaried posi- 
tions start and wage categories end is not always clear; a line can be drawn 
only after careful study. 

- Salary evaluation should not be confused with merit rating of salaried 
employees. Merit rating as related to pay determination is a management 
tool for guiding judgment on the differentials of pay to which employees 
are entitled because of job performance.* It is useful also as a guide to 
decisions in regard to promotion, transfer, seniority privileges, personality 
qualifications, behavior and other factors. The evaluation of a salary to be 
paid for a position recognizes only the work requirements as defined by the 
division of labor in the particular organization. 

The primary objective of salary evaluation is to determine equitable 
salaries. By-products are: data useful in (1) defining lines of advancement 
and promotion, (2) determining of hiring and discharge policies, and (3) 
guiding employee training. 


SURVEY OF CURRENT PRACTICES 


In order to obtain a picture of salary evaluation methods in operation, 
a questionnaire was sent to 400 firms throughout the United States by the 
Bureau of Business Research of the College of Business Administration at 
Northeastern University. Of the 400 questionnaires mailed, answers were 
received from 123 companies (31 per cent), including both industrial and 
commercial organizations. Of this number, 45 companies (37 per cent) 
have definite plans of evaluating salaries in use; 52 companies (42 per cent) 
have no formal evaluation systems; and 26 (21 per cent) are in the process 


*Asa S. Knowles, “Merit Rating in Industry’ and “Merit Rating of Supervisors, Foremen and 
Department Heads,” Bulletins Nos. 1 and 4, Northeastern University Publications. 
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of developing plans. Several are contemplating the establishment of systems 
in the near future. 

The questionnaire survey reveals experience and practices of salary 
evaluation which should be helpful both to concerns with plans now in 
operation and those contemplating their adoption. This information is 
presented in detail in the following pages. 


DETERMINATION OF POLICIES 
WHO DOES THE EVALUATING? 

The personnel department usually possesses more knowledge of posi- 
tions than any other single department. Salary evaluation should therefore 
be undertaken under its direction or by its salary division. ‘The survey 
results reveal that the salary evaluation administration unit is the personnel 
department in 37 cases, a special planning committee in five instances, and 
is composed of a neutral committee in three systems. In the latter two 
instances, the personnel department works in cooperation with the salary 
evaluation unit. 


WHAT POSITIONS SHOULD BE EVALUATED? 

The wide scope of salary evaluation revealed by the survey results does 
not seem to indicate that management believes there are limitations as to 
its coverage, and evidently many factors are considered common to all 
supervisory, executive and clerical positions. 

Salary evaluation plans are applied to the appraisal of all types ol 
positions from the lowest-paid clerks through the executive board. Figure 1 
shows at a glance the scope of salary evaluation as conducted by 45 firms 
replying to the questionnaire survey. In addition to the report shown in 
this table, one company states that it evaluates positions from the executive 
board down to positions paying $45 per week. 

The usual procedure is to start the evaluation with the routine posi- 
tions and proceed to the more complex ones. It is generally agreed that 
the more routine the work is, the less difficult the position will be to evalu- 
ate. Objective judgment can be used effectively in appraising repetitive 
work, whereas subjective judgment is usually necessary in evaluating the 
more complex positions. 


USE OF THE RESULTS 

In initiating a salary evaluation program, each firm must determine 
the particular combination of objectives sought and design its system ac- 
cordingly. The primary objective of all programs is to determine fair and 
equitable rates of pay. In addition, the system may be designed to produce 
the following: 
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SCOPE OF SALARY EVALUATION 
(Based on Questionnaire Survey Results) 
Group Times Mentioned 
Executives 
MINS six arena Rab aR ard aru ate ep apn em ele eek aes ke ee a aren 14 


IN ei asi 2 es barre wine kip ed aie ye he ei aR UAT Gee eee 23 


Supervisors 


IIE IOI hein he bokd Hae Se acelin ne Sua paren e epee 28 
PG TR, TINIE kk ois ose Wei ea cacmeerpr eens 28 
NIN in 5a n frost. onary bin apse patel ions antialnclteteate cee etceees 29 
es SN os i diccavsact ndsaaee sows ee hen 3 


Engineers 














NN asad va cae deh ane er dass cloth Bak Spector eae nc Adee 18 
Ie CREE ee Ee RE ar Nae Es ne meee Ae a ere © PAS. Lohee «Snr 10 
SUL foi Eiking pn on st a he ea RS A EOL A Ce 12 
PII i oh au ese ied a eters Sak ww ines cen we 2 
NIN oda sete: -sswins qciaceelal wp wahoo mtv uence deme eee wera meee oh 2 
MNS. So ng.eenanuw snd euind Redcwa aiipe oe EMaa ea ce eee emee ean 1 
IN etre 45a ain ees eres oech soli lb gS DM nce Boe ae pao eee eee 15 
EE, Unit nesnd cntuniennanke ke sete pete ieee eah aes me aees eames 34 
ce ae ee ee Pie ieee PPE nr PE Ot ee 2 
PY INE ain & 09:5 wre eraky arden pean a ada e lee ea eek eres ee te aie aa a 45 
Figure 1 


1. Information useful in the selection and hiring of employees (posi- 
tion specifications). 

2. Information useful in negotiating pay adjustments with union offi- 
cials and others. 

3. Information useful in guiding the rating of employee performance. 

t. A basis for coordination with merit rating systems to indicate ad- 
vanced positions which an employee is qualified to fill. 

5. Information for development of standard practice instructions and 
work manuals. 

6. A means of familiarizing supervisors with work expected of sub- 
ordinates. 

7. Disclosure of unnecessary routine, red tape, and duplication of 


effort. 
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8. A basis for improved organization of personnel, and division of au- 
thority and responsibility. 

g. A system useful in budgetary control respecting salary matters. 

The survey shows that company policies vary regarding the publication 
of salary ranges based on the evaluation program. Completed salary evalua- 
tions are shown to position holders in 13 of the firms having plans in opera- 
tion; they are shown on request in seven companies; and the evaluation 
results are not shown to employees in 17 instances. Many companies, how- 
ever, notify an employee when he has reached the maximum salary for the 
position. 

When a salary schedule is established, it often becomes apparent that 
certain salaries are out of line; i.e., the pay for some positions is too high 
and that for others too low. Some companies make adjustments immedi- 
ately; others more gradually; still others do not make changes until promo- 
tions or new hiring take place. 

FREQUENCY OF SALARY RATINGS 

The frequency of making salary ratings depends upon the stability of 
the individual enterprise. When position requirements are constantly 
changing or new positions created, rating becomes a continuous procedure. 
Particularly in the growing firm, there are always changes in the volume of 
work, personnel, organization, methods, procedure and equipment that can 
be taken care of only by a continuous audit of position requirements. 


ADAPTING THE SALARY PLAN TO CHANGE IN ORGANIZATION 

As an organization expands and changes in personnel are made, it be- 
comes clear that all men do not possess exactly the same combination of 
abilities. ‘The tasks to be performed by a particular occupant of a position 
must vary with his ability, the ability of others in the organization, and the 
work that must be done according to current business order and general 
conditions. 

A good man with a special combination of abilities will create an im- 
portant position for himself. If the need arises to replace him, it may not 
be possible to do so with someone who possesses exactly the same qualifica- 
tions and instead it will be necessary to modify the requirements of several 
other positions in order that the work may be adequately performed. 

A salary evaluation system should allow good men to make their own 
positions and not cramp good talent into inflexible categories and titles. 


ANALYSIS OF POSITIONS 


A careful analysis of positions to prepare descriptions and _ specifica- 
tions of them is necessary to give those administering the salary evaluation 
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SAMPLE POSITION DESCRIPTION—Otfice Boy 





Under general supervision of the office manager, but with some latitude for the 









































Training time—three weeks 


exercise of independent judgment, the office boy performs the following duties: 
. | . 
Duties Time 
1. Opens and sorts incoming mail 
(a) This requires knowledge of the departmental per- 
sonnel and locality of mail boxes of each. | 
(b) Mail must be ready for delivery by 9:00 a.m. each | 
day. | 30% 
(c) Must know what mail not to open and must know 
to what department to refer letters addressed to 
company. 
(d) Supervises subordinate in sorting duties. 
2. Delivers mail to executive departments 
(a) 20 delivery points 10% 
(b) Mail delivered three times daily 
3. Picks up outgoing mail 
(a) This includes interdepartment and U. S. mail. 10% 
(b) Must be sure that all branch mail is properly 
addressed. 
4. Sends out U. S. mail 
(a) Includes over 250,000 units of mail per year at a 
postage cost of $10,000—bills, notices, checks, orders, 
bids for contracts, etc. The office boy must know 20% 
this part of his job exceptionally well and must 
have capacity for responsibility. 
(b) Occasionally runs postage meter machine. 
5. Messenger duties 
(a) Picks up canceled checks at banks. 
(b) Makes cash and check deposits (cash deposits as 
large as $2,000). Note: The office boy is bonded, 25% 
‘ = 
(c) Picks up special orders at other business estab- 
lishments. 
(d) The office boy must know the city and environs 
well. 
6. Other duties 
(a) Moving file boxes for secretaries 
(b) Training assistant (see Notes) Of 
: ° 270 
(c) Delivering rush notes and telegrams 
(d) Replenishing postage in postage meter 
(e) Maintaining petty cash fund for postage (S50) 
| 100% 
Notes: Supervision over one subordinate 











Figure 2 
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plan a basis upon which to decide the relative worth of positions in terms 
of base salaries. 

Contrary to the opinion of many, analyses, descriptions and specifica- 
tions need not be made for the work done by each individual employee in 
order to have-a satisfactory salary evaluation program. In large companies 
where the same or similar positions are relatively numerous, a description 
and specification based on analysis of the work done by a typical position 
occupant will usually suffice as a basis for evaluation. In very large com- 
panies which have branch offices with comparable departmental organiza- 
tions, a set of descriptions and specifications based on analysis of work 
done in one office may be readily used throughout the entire organization 
provided minor amendments are made. Such amendments will be required 
where the different offices of the company vary as to size and function. 


DEVELOPMENT OF POSITION DESCRIPTIONS 


The information obtained by making a position analysis becomes a 
position description when completed and prepared in written form. ‘The 
position description sets forth the work which is done by the employee 
who is now filling the position, and in some instances what should be done 
to perform the tasks involved more satisfactorily. In the description no 
attempt is made to classify the types of skill, effort, etc., needed to perform 
the work, but sufficient information is included so that this may be done 
later. (See Figure 2.) 

Obtaining Employee Cooperation: In the collection of data to make 
descriptions of positions, a number of different methods are practiced. 
These are: (1) Descriptions are prepared exclusively by supervisors; (2) 
employees prepare descriptions themselves at their workplaces; (3) em- 
ployees prepare descriptions in special area assigned for doing this work 
(this would require taking the employee from the workplace); (4) position 
analysts interview employees and ask them leading questions at their work- 
places, and then record the data on a properly prepared form. 

Regardless of the method followed, a description must be prepared 
which represents a true picture of the work as it is performed. When 
descriptions are written by position analysts, they reflect both the worker’s 
opinion of his work and what the analyst observes while talking with him. 

From the standpoint of the company, it is probably most economical 
and desirable to have position analysts prepare all descriptions. Less time 
is required because the analysts know what they are seeking, and there 
is no need for preparing manuals and special forms to instruct employees 
as to what information is sought and how it will be used. It must not be 
assumed that position analysts understand positions better than the workers, 
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BASIC AND SUB-FACTORS USED 


(Questionnaire Survey Results) 








Factors Times 

I. SKILL 
EE onc a ante Pe uie aa at aia ae erate nk Gee ia Ala ainhie wae 
a ates gee A Ae 
Analytical Ability 
hd haart Cty ee ahs eB el ee ose 
Adaptability 
Vision 
EE ra 2 ce cen aa aap aba ses SoG ae Roe heea eres 
SI hte orotate eae re Os a ae ees ee Oe ek oe 
Physical Requirements 
WUE onal en eee rc eee sar ales oe Te ze 
Getting Along with Others 
EE EEE EEE ET TOOT ee 
Managerial Ability 
Clerical Supervision 


es, CO oak ns s wekcinc ana wuddeeueiwannen 
For Company Policy 
For Work of Others 
SITU dpe ct hth a ean, gece et te ae oe 
For Company Cash 
Safety 


Il. EFFORT 
DEE a dnrtumdodedu Ga aEa kaw onee eee x tek adsanewewew ws 
Mental-Visual Demands 
Accuracy 

Manual 


IV. WORKING CONDITIONS 
Noise 
NE peach iw i gra craa’ gw ick. & ward bck Ue eal we a Bia e ak eee 
Monotony 
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Education 
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but they do know the points that must be considered for salary evaluation 
purposes. One large company states that it believes the employee has been 
treated fairly regarding the appraisal of his position when he is given an 
opportunity to describe his work. 

Instructions for Recording Position Description Data: In the early 
development of salary evaluation practices, it was necessary to use position 
descriptions as a means of finding common factors in the requirements of 
positions. Fortunately, sufficient work has now been completed in the field 
of salary evaluation to permit any firm initiating an evaluation program 
to anticipate those factors which are most likely to be used in its final 
program. It is recommended, therefore, that interviewers who collect 
position data be instructed to ask leading questions so that all essential 
information may be obtained with a minimum of questioning. 

In other words, position descriptions are used to decide upon skills, 
responsibilities, conditions, etc., involved in the performance of the work 
which are to be stated in a position specification. Interviewers can ask 
leading questions to seek these data when they have some idea of what the 
common factors are, and in one interview can obtain all the information 
needed. 

When the position description form is completed by the interviewer 
it is checked by supervisors, who make necessary modifications. A com- 
parison of the point of view of the employee with that of the employer, as 
represented by department heads or supervisors, contributes much to making 
fair position descriptions. Completed descriptions are sent to the salary 
administering unit. If the employee is asked to write position descriptions 
independently, the form used should contain leading questions in order to 
obtain the necessary information. (See Figure 3.) 

Preparation of Position Specifications: ‘The position description is 
the basis for the preparation of a position specification. The latter classi- 
fies the skill, effort, etc., required to do what is stated in the description 
(see Appendix). Specific headings are used in the specification form which 
conform to the headings of the salary evaluation factors and their sub- 
divisions, such as those listed in Figure 4. Care must be taken that specifi- 
cations are both concise and clear. The writing of specifications becomes a 
fairly routine procedure with practice. In the final analysis the specifica- 
tion can be no better than the data provided through the description 
prepared by a position analyst, employee or supervisor. It is the description, 
therefore, which must be given most attention. 

Completed position specifications become a part of the evaluation 
program in that persons evaluating positions for salary purposes use the 
specifications as a source of information for rating positions. (If need be, 
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raters should have access to the position descriptions also.) By making 
specification headings conform to the headings of a rating manual and 
rating sheet, the mechanics of making an actual rating are simplified. 
(Vocational guidance conducted by the personnel department should be 
predicated upon specifications—the abilities needed to perform work rather 
than descriptions of what is done.) 


Standardization of Position Titles: When position specifications have 
been prepared, it is desirable to undertake a standardizing of titles. Titles 
of positions in any organization should be descriptive of the work to be 
done. It is not uncommon to find in the same organization several titles 
attached to the same type of work. For example, a billing clerk is often 
called a bill clerk or junior clerk. There can be no uniform understanding 
of positions for purpose of comparison except as these discrepancies in titles 
are eliminated. Standard titles also facilitate cross-comparisons of positions 
among departments and different companies. Organizations which are 
growing must be constantly alert to reclassify their titles and keep them in 
line with standard terminology. Periodic review of positions on a semi- 
annual or annual basis will make this possible. 


Preparation of Desk Manuals: Position description data become very 
useful as a means of instructing new employees in what they are to do in 
particular positions. By rewriting the information, it is relatively easy 
to prepare desk manuals which are in reality instruction manuals and refer- 
ence books for both new and regular employees. A desk manual is a by- 
product of salary evaluation. One large banking establishment has found 
position description data extremely useful in the preparation of these desk 
manuals and believes that its evaluation program is justified for this ad- 
vantage alone. 


THE SELECTION OF COMMON FACTORS 


The basic factors used in salary evaluation consist of the qualification 
requirements common to all positions. ‘These are necessary to permit 
measuring one position in terms of others. ‘The so-called common factors 
recognize types of skill, responsibility, etc., rather than different tasks to 
which they may be applied. For example, the operation of an adding ma- 
chine and a telephone switchboard both require a specialized development 
of manual skill which is not interchangeable, but the relative degrees of 
manual skilfulness for each job may be compared. ‘The common factor 
is manual skill and not ability to perform the particular task involved. 


Common factors are found by analyzing many key positions. These 
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are defined as those positions which approximate the following character- 
istics: 

1. Cover a large portion of the personnel of the company. 

2. Have counterparts in other companies and therefore permit cross- 
comparisons. 
Are stabilized as to duties and not in a state of flux. 
Are familiar to the entire organization. 
5. Are distributed over the entire range of pay of the company. 


t i 655 


Individual members of the administrative or personnel units, or a 
combination of these, independently choose qualifications found to exist 
in each key position. These qualifications are compared and expressed in 
common terminology. ‘Those selected as common to all positions need to 
be sufficiently flexible as to permit recognition of unusual work require- 
ments. 


DEFINITION OF FACTORS 

In selecting and defining the factors that comprise the requirements 
of the various positions, unnecessary duplication and confusion may be 
avoided by grouping them under one of three major classifications—the 
skill, the responsibility or the effort required. All the qualifications nec- 
essary to fill any position may be placed in one of these broad major cate- 
gories. To these three we might also add working conditions, as they 
influence the remuneration which the occupant of the position should 
receive. Analysis and definition is further simplified by selecting the most 
important subdivisions under the major factors. Skill, for example, may 
be broken down into mental, manual and social skills, and then the more 
specific abilities listed under the proper sub-headings (see center spread). 
The procedure of placing individual factors into the proper general classi- 
fications helps to define them because the general classifications establish 
limits for each group of factors, and then the nature of the other factors 
within a group places a further limitation upon the interpretation that 
may be given to any one factor. For example, the ability to get along 
with others is listed under social skill. The major classification definitely 
separates this factor from others such as resourcefulness, a mental skill, 
which may at first appear difficult to distinguish from the social skill be- 
cause both resourcefulness and social skill are needed at the same time. 
The grouping of the social skills together also helps to define each, because 
any one of them might be broadly interpreted as representative of the 
whole field and, in the absence of any of the others, quite correctly so. 
But the presence of other adjacent factors narrows the interpretation that 
may be given to any one factor. If ability in self-expression were the only 








I. SKILL 
A. Mental 

1. Resourcefulness 
(Demand for meeting situations; 
expediency required in formu- 
lating and doing.) 

2. Analytical ability 
(Discrimination; breaking down 
problems into parts.) 


| FIRST DEGREE 





Must work under supervision. 
No particular need for ex- 
pediency or aggressiveness. 
No stringent demands for re- 
sourcefulness in quality and 
quantity of work. 


20 





Analytical ability required in 
isolated instances. Usually 
handles part of one operation. 








3. Ability to make decisions 
(Need for establishing a point 
of view decisively.) 


35 





No requisite of making deci- 
sions other than those con- 
nected with own closely super- 
vised work. 


15 





4. Ability to do detail work 
(Accuracy and efficiency.) 


B. Manual or Motor 
(Speed, accuracy, and experi- 
ence needed to perform mechan- 
ical operations.) 


C. Social 

1. Capacity for getting along 

with others 

(Includes cooperation, personal- 
ity and appearance.) 

2. Capacity for self-expression 
(Necessity for transmitting ideas, 
conveying opinions.) 





Must do job well, but detail 
work and confidence are not 
essentials of the work. 





Does simple _ routine 

which do not require special 
mechanical skill in operations. 
Accuracy and reaction time 
not of great importance. 





tasks 





Does not come in contact with 
associates to a great degree. 
Appearance and personality 
desirable, but not of great im- 
portance. 


10 


30 





Work of mostly mechanical 
nature, with not much oppor- 
tunity for self-expression. 


10 





II. RESPONSIBILITY 

A. For Determining Company 
Policy 

(Necessity for determining com- 

pany’s course of action.) 


B. For Work of Others 
(Ability required in leading and 
supervising others.) 


C. For Goodwill and Public 
Relations 

(Development and maintenance 

of goodwill with customers, pub- 

lic.) 





D. For Company Cash ; 
(Judgment needed in expendi- 
ture of company funds.) 


Ill. EFFORT 
A. Mentol 
(Mental-visual demands, concen- 
tration, mental prowess, coordi- 
nation of senses.) 

B. Manual 
(Physical position requirements, 
including standing, sitting posi- 
tions.) 


IV. WORKING CONDITIONS 
(Disagreeableness of working en- 
vironment, including noise, haz- 
ards, monotony, and clothes 
spoilage.) 





Carries out company policy 

and may make suggestions to 
| superior as t> changes. Minor 
| changes are the greatest part 
of such. 





Responsible only for own 
work. Includes individual w-rk, 
or work of “flow” nature. 





Very little contact with cus- 
tomers or public in any way. 
Direct contact negligible. 








| Authorizes spending or spends 

net more than $25 monthly. 
| Petty cash fund in few in- 
stances. 


10 





Work necessitates minimum of 

mental attention. Concentra- 

tion and hand-eye coordination 
| toa small degree. 





| Comfortable position; minimum 

| of lifting and physical work. 

May do work easily in pre- 
scribed time. 





| Tasks pleasant; little noise and 
confusion; small chance of in- 
jury; little clothes spoilage; air 
and light very good. 











40 


= 


20 


20 





SECOND DEGREE 





| Aggressiveness desirable. Oc- | 


casional need for formulating 
|a method for own work. 
| 


| 





Analysis needed in few in- 
stances. Most analysis in own 
or related work. 





Makes decisions which affect 
small group, such as small de- 
partment or section of small 
one. 





Small amount of detail work. 
Must do work efficiently, but 
errors are closely watched. 





Must do simple arithmetic op- 
erations on few office ma- 




















Max. | 


Pts, | 





| 40 


——} 


| Analysis of 


70 


30 


THIRI 





| Does mostly 
| sighally const 
' information. 

lin relation to 


| Siveness requ 
| 





| within small 
|sunll depart: 


—!} 


| within it. 

| Mist make di 
|department i 
is ates ou 
ideas. 





| Position requ 


40 |of average d 


|easily rectifi 


|Must have | 
| of several m 



































chines, at reasonable speed.| 20 | chines of fc 
Normal reaction time. ture; fast re 
Neatness, affability, and good Must get oc 
personality advisable. Must grup of as 
get along well with associates | 60 | with fellow v 
within a small section. in unfavorc 
pearance m 
Few chances for self-expres- Ideas are 
sion. Must determine salient 20 | mst be tr 
points of things on occasional tomers, publ 
instances. adaptable nm 
Often suggests changes in pro- Mcy determ 
cedure because of frequent of company 
office contacts. Applies mostly | 40 | ofsuperviso: 
to affairs within departments. pmy policy 
| others. 
Small amount of supervision. Supervises 
Performs mechanical opera- 60 workers or 
tions, and may control some gmizes anc 
work. supervisors. 
Only contact with customers Possible los 
and public, checked communi- close conta 
cations or occasional tele-| 40 |thm letters 
phone calls. view. 
Cash expenditures amount to | Approves cc 
oo $25 to $100 monthly. 20 $100 to $50 
Ses 
|Occasional mental and visual | | eee mente 
|attention required, but not | | coktinuous. 
|exacting or highly concentrat-| 80 
| ing in nature. | 
| Sa, ee = 
Some physical exertion result- | ‘Gstant rt 
|ing in fatigue. Physical exer- 40 mechanical 
oo needed on occasion. amount of | 
| Slight noise of office machines; Some dirt « 
slight tiring of monotony of noise caus 
work; tasks pleasant and/| 40 chines. Ave 
agreeable. age. = 
ie. addr 
presses 
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a THIRD DEGREE 


Pts, 


—. 





Dees mostly own work; occa- 
|sighally consults supervisor for 
tinformation. Must plan work 
lin relation to others. Aggres- 
|siveness required. 


40 


|Andlysis of much material 
{within small unit, such as a 
|supll department or operation 


| within it. 








70 





| Myst make decisions as to how 
|department is to be run. Co- 
lofinctes units, establishes 
| ideas. 


30 





| Position requires detail work 
40 |ofaverage degree. Errors not 
\easily rectified. 





|Must have knowledge of use 
lofseveral machines. Use ma- 

20 |chines of fairly complex na- 
| ture; fast reaction time. 


= 





Must get along with large 
grup of associates. Friction 
with fellow workers may result 
jin unfavorable work. Ap- 
pearance must be good. 





Ideas are given, but they 
must be transmitted to cus- 
tomers, public or superiors in 
|adaptable manner. 


20 





“Mey determine minor policies 
ofcompany with close control 
of supervisors; may make com- 
pany policy seem different to 
| others, 


40 





Supervises large number of 
workers or department. Or- 
gonizes and coordinates with 
supervisors. 


60 





Possible loss of goodwill by 
clse contact with customers 
thru letters or personal inter- 
view. 


40 








| Approves cash expenditures of 
|$100 to $500 monthly. 


20 








Close mental attention, but not 
cohtinuous. 


|Cvastant repetitive work of 
mechanical nature. 


40 


Some dirt and discomfort and 
nose caused by office ma- 


40 chines. Average clothing spoil- 


age. Chance of injury small, 
ie, addressing machines, 
presses, 


, Eveleation Chart 


Small | 
amount of lifting and carrying. | 


Max. 
Pts. 








105 


ee 
P 


60 


39 


90 








| Max. 






















































































FOURTH DEGREE Pts. FIFTH DEGREE 
Must review and approve Responsible for many functions 
work of associates. Aggres- which require coordination. 
siveness imperative. Must have 80 High degree of imagination 
ability to plan and make others and aggressiveness essential. 
carry out plans of work. 
| Analysis covers wide scope. | Great analytical ability needed 
| Affects two or more depart- 140 |in appraising statements, sales 
|ments or sections simultane- | records, economic situation, etc. 
| ously. 
| Decisions important in branch | Must make decisions carefully 
or section of departments. |}and rapidly. Formulate ideas 
Must know how to carry thru 60 | instantaneously. 
action. 
| Errors are costly. Must do Work requires intricate detail 
detail work within department. in various tasks. Must know 
80 
Confidence of position needed. job well and do it expertly. 
| Knowledge of many office ma- Use of intricate office equip- 
chines needed. Very fast reac- ment. Must do complex opera- 
tion time. Requires knowledge | 40 | tions in a very accurate man- 
- how machines function. ner. 
| Must possess affable and tact- Excellent appearance neces- 
ful qualities. Comes in contact sary. Personality important in 
with fellow workers frequently | 120 | getting best quantity and qual- 
and must impress them. ity of wcrk from associates. 
Must yee A ~~ yt custom- Must convey ideas to ae 
ers and public wit asis for groups thru writing, speaking, 
presentation. Must know sig- 40 Jor graphic presentation. 
nificant facts. 
Determines cpmpane, peiiey Se epee. for ag 
large group of workers. fo policy on large scale. eter- 
execution would result in con-| 80 | mines policy for positions in 
siderable loss. Departmental lower degrees. 
authority mostly. 
Responsible for coordination of Supervision of policies; control 
group of departments. _ Super- 120 of training and coordinating 
vises associated operations. work of departments. 
Considerable “a with = Builds and maintains goodwill 
tomers, other businesses, an of company. Directly respon- 
public. Tact and diplomacy 80 | sible ior * subtle rm Me ~. nal 
needed. choice of salesmen, etc. 
Authorizes cash expense of | Authorizes and approves of 
from $500 to $1000 as a monthly | cash expenditures of over $1000 
40 | 

average. | monthly. 

| 
ee 
Continuous attention required. | | High degree of concentration 
Close and exacting attention |imperative. Close and con- 
|to tasks necessary. 160 | tinuous mental application. 
Considerable work of strenu- Strain from continuous appli- 
ous physical nature. Sustained 80 cation to tasks. Work is con- 
manual effort due to physical | stant and tedious on body, 
position. tiring. 
Continuous work of monoto- |Noisy, monotonous repetitive 
nous nature. Considerable dis- work. High clothes spoilage. 
comfort and noise. Relatively 80 |Chance of bodily injury rela- 


high clothes spoilage. 


tively great. 








Max. 
Pts. 





100 


175 


75 


100 


150 


50 


100 


150 


100 


50 


| 200 


100 


100 
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social skill listed, all social considerations would have to be entered under 
this factor, but the presence of the other factors narrows down the inter- 
pretation of ability in self-expression to the requirement that a person be 
able to say what he wants to say. Of course, he should want to say the right 
thing at the right time, but this is taken care of by the other social skills. 

This method of defining by outlining the whole range of factors and 
noting the related position of each item in the outline makes for a clarity 
of definition which cannot be attained by use of synonyms alone. In many 
cases the use of the outline method of definition may be supplemented to 
advantage by the use of synonyms for each item or factor. Care should be 
taken to avoid different terms which have essentially the same meaning. 
For example, in Figure 4 under the heading “Others,” two firms report 
“Ingenuity” as one factor used. This term has the same essential meaning as 
“Resourcefulness,” used by 42 other firms. 


FACTORS .USED 

One company states that it does not matter what factors are used so 
long as they cover the positions and so long as they are carefully defined 
and uniformly understood. ‘The management of this company believes 
that there are so many interpretations of skill, dexterity, and such factors, 
that standard definitions should be set up and strictly adhered to. It also 
states that definitions should be simple, complete, and easily understood 
by employees and management alike. 

Figure 4 shows the basic factors and sub-factors used by the companies 
replying to the questionnaire survey in the determining of salaries of 
executive, supervisory and clerical positions. 

The factor “Working Conditions” is omitted by many firms because 
they believe that environment and surroundings for the types of work in- 
volved are in general agreeable. This is not always the case, however; 
many routine positions must be performed where noise, monotony and 
fatigue are prevalent. A business machine operator, for example, may 
operate a machine which requires relatively little skill, responsibility. and 
effort, but the machine itself may be located in a noisy environment making 
its operation both tiresome and monotonous. Working conditions may con- 
stitute an important part of position make-up and cannot be overlooked 
when evaluating many types of work. 

In appraising working conditions, however, it is important to recognize 
that modern lighting and ventilation, correct posture chairs, specially built 
desks, noiseless business machines, and so on, make for much improved 
working conditions. In addition, the rest periods allowed most office 
workers, as well as the lack of rigidity in the work schedules of supervisors 
and executives, make for less fatigue and monotony. 
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RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF FACTORS 


In selecting factors for salary evaluation, the most important ones will 
presumably be thought of first, and as the list is reviewed additional ones 
may be added. If all the factors are given equal weight, the importance of 
the first ones will be diminished as additions are made to the list. In other 


| words, the importance of each factor will be arbitrarily determined by the 


number of other factors included with it on the same list. The solution 
to this inconsistency lies not in arbitrarily limiting the number of factors 
that may be listed, but in assigning all the pertinent factors their relative 
importance both in terms of the others and in terms of the total. For 
example, a firm may decide: (1) that a telephone operator’s voice is as 
important as three other individual factors; (2) that voice must be one- 
quarter of the requirements of this position. These two considerations fit 
together only if there are nine other factors. Voice, with a weight of three 
points, plus one point for each other factor, makes a total of 12—with voice 
equal to one-quarter of the total. If there are not just nine other factors, 
adjustments must be made either in their number or relative importance. 
Further complications arise when factors have different weights. 


SELECTION OF PLAN TO EVALUATE POSITIONS 


When specifications for positions have been prepared, they must be 
interpreted into salaries. The systems used to translate position descrip- 
tions into salary figures fall into one of three major divisions: (1) position 
classification; (2) factor comparison; and (3) position rating, In the first 
method, positions are classified into groups according to the difficulty of 
meeting the position requirements, and salary ranges are assigned to each 
group. The Factor Comparison system evaluates the factors directly in 
terms of dollars according to their relative difficulties. Position rating 
first measures the difficulty of position requirements in terms of points 
according to a definite numerical scale, and then translates the total points 
for each position into salary figures. 

The method adopted will depend upon the nature of the particular 
organization, the time available, the objectives of the project, and prefer- 
ence of the evaluators. It may well be a combination of features taken from 
all of the systems listed above. 


POSITION CLASSIFICATION 


The simplest form of position classification is sometimes termed “posi- 
tion ranking.” Position specifications are studied, and positions are then 
listed in the order of their importance and salary figures are arbitrarily 
assigned in the same order. This approach is essentially a repetition of 
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the unsystematic manner in which salaries are assigned to positions where 

no evaluation plan exists. Its value lies in that it provides an over-all 

review of salary figures at one time, and may be used as a starting point 
in devising a more systematic analysis. 

A more scientific plan of position classification consists of placing all 
positions in a list of pre-defined classes or grades that are arranged in order 
of importance. ‘The Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
classifications of its salary positions are typical. ‘They are divided into 
seven groups defined as follows:* 

(1) Unskilled—The positions of this group, mostly clerical in character, require accu- 
racy and dependability, but no extended training. Office boy, record clerk, 
and file clerk. 

(2) Skilled—The positions of this group, mostly clerical in character, require, in addi- 
tion, training of hand or mind. The group includes such positions as stenog- 
rapher, production clerk... . . Among the non-clerical positions of this group 
are laboratory assistant, demonstrator. .. . 

(3) Interpretative—The positions of this group call for ability to classify work and 
apply established procedures to its accomplishment. Many of the positions 
are clerical, such as correspondents, but others are non-clerical, such as fore- 
men, laboratory assistants and layout draftsmen. In most positions of this 
group the work is non-supervisory in character. In the highest positions of 
the group the work is supervisory and involves little or no substantial amount 
of work of the same kind as that done by those supervised. Illustrations are: 
chief clerk, office manager, foreman. 

(4) Creative—The positions of this group are those of creative character, such as engi- 
neer, salesman, staff supervisor, attorney, system designer, and working group 

leader and section supervisor within these fields of activity. 

Executive—Positions of this group are those of department manager, local sales 
manager, superintendent, general foreman, and the assistant managers and 
superintendents of large departments. The function is that of departmental 
management in the broad sense. 

(6) Administrative—The positions of this group involve responsibilities of large mag- 
nitude or over-all character or for mixed functional divisions, such as division 
manager, district sales manager, or high-order functional character such as 
accounting director, chief or consulting engineer, director of research, treas- 
urer, general manager of purchases and traffic, and general works manager. 
(7) Policy—The positions of this group are those of the senior elected policy officers 

of the company. 

When the classes have been defined, position specifications are studied 
and each position is placed in the class which most nearly summarizes its 
requirements. 

Salary ranges are then established for each class. ‘The following re- 
quirements must be balanced when defining these ranges: 


1. Rates of pay which are established by forces beyond the control of 
the individual company must be recognized when determining the 
range of pay for the class in which these positions fall. These rates 
may be established by labor unions, by community tradition, by the 
competitive bidding of neighboring industries, and in some instances 
by government regulation. 


Westinghouse Manual 
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x. Account must be taken of the cost of living of the social class to which 
the occupant of the position is likely to belong. 

3. The difference between the salary ranges of successively higher classes 
should be commensurate with the increased importance of the classes. 

;. The difference between the limits of the ranges themselves should in- 
dicate the added worth of an individual as he gains more experience 
and improves his qualifications while filling the same position. In this 
connection it may be noted that in some cases the upper limit for one 
class will be below the lower limit for the next higher class. 

FACTOR COMPARISON METHOD 

In the factor comparison method each factor in the requirements 
of key positions is evaluated in terms of monetary units and the total salary 
is the sum of the values of all the factors. 

The process of evaluating the factors includes the following steps: 

1. Each member of the evaluating committee studies the position speci- 
fications and then ranks the positions under each of the factors, so 
that he has as many ranking lists as factors. ‘The lists made by the 
different members are then compared and major discrepancies are 
ironed out. 

2. ‘The average ranking of each position under each factor is then cal- 
culated and tabulated. For example: three raters might give one 
position among several the following rankings under the factors skill 
and effort: 

Skill Effort 
1 5 
: 7 
2 6 

The average rank for the skill factor in this position is 1.3; for the 

effort factor, 6. 

3. The rate of pay for each position is then divided among the factors 
in proportion to the importance of each factor as shown by its average 
rank. For example: The following table shows average rankings for 


the position of bookkeeper and the corresponding allotment of a 
$20 salary: 


Average Rank Remuneration 
PECTED TER 26. cceiccsvccs 9-4 $6.27 
Mapeet GEE oc caste cecss 5.0 3.33 
nn EE ee eee 6.3 4-20 
EMORY io ocsccccnses 5-7 3.80 
Working Conditions ....... 3.6 2.40 


After this distribution is made, it must be checked to see that differ- 
ences in pay for the same factor in different positions reflect the 
differences in the original ranking, and that the total for all factors 
of each position remains the same as the existing salary. 


The monetary worth of each factor for all the key positions is used 
to make up a position comparison scale. A vertical scale is marked off 
in monetary units and the factors are listed horizontally so that the position 
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may be listed in vertical columns, one for each factor, according to the 


value of the factor represented by the particular column. (See Figure 5.) 


POSITION COMPARISON SCALE 








Pct k Skill Effort | Responsibility | ae . 

10 — 
_ Typist 
_ Typist 

5h Bookkeeper File Clerk 
- File Clerk | Bookkeeper 
= File Clerk Bookkeeper 
— File Clerk 
- Bookkeeper Typist 

o— Typist 











Figure 5 


When this comparison scale has been correctly established, it is used 
as a basis for evaluating the salaries which should be paid for other posi- 
tions. ‘Those who do this must be familiar with the specifications .of key 
positions already evaluated, as well as those of the new position, so that 
they may judge the relative amount that should be paid for each factor, 
in view of the amounts that are paid for the same factor in key positions. 
For example, knowing the skill needed and its rate of pay for the positions 
listed in Figure 5, the pay for the skill of an elevator operator is made 
commensurate with this established scale. 

In a large organization it is generally advisable to deal with depart- 
ments or sections separately rather than to attempt to make a single com- 
parison scale for all the positions in the company. 

It should be noted that this method assumes that the key positions 
selected as a basis for the position comparison scale are already being com- 
pensated fairly. ‘The salaries paid other positions are brought into line 
with these key positions selected. ‘The procedure will become unwieldy 
unless the number of factors used is limited to about five, such as mental 
skill, physical skill, effort, responsibility and working conditions. 


POINT RATING 


In point rating, graduations or degrees of difficulty of each factor are 
defined in words, and the factor is rated in points according to its degree 
of difficulty. A salary evaluation chart is reproduced on pages 146-147. 
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Suggested definitions are given for five degrees of each of 14 factors under 
four major headings. For convenience, the maximum number of points for 
each degree is included on this same chart also. The number of points to be 
assigned any degree in evaluating a position varies between the ranges de- 
fined by the limits for each successive degree. ‘The use of a scale which is 
marked with both definitions and points such as that shown in this chart 
has these advantages: (1) variations between the degrees are more readily 
expressed in terms of points than by qualifying adjectives, and (2) the 
points become a shorthand which is also amenable to mathematical treat- 
ment. 

Point rating is a device to facilitate the comparison of the relative 
importance of factors and positions. The points are not ends in themselves, 
and are meaningful only when interpreted in the light of the scale and 
of ratings of similar positions on the same scale. ‘There is always danger 
that points will be assigned without careful thought, in the same way that 
an undiscriminating person may lavish words of praise upon a mediocre 
piece of work. The value of the point ratings, like that of words, depends 
upon the qualifications and careful thought of the person (s) making them. 

Weighted Point Rating: If each degree of every factor is given the 
same number of points, all factors will have equal importance and the 
influence of an individual factor will diminish as more factors are added. 
However, in many cases it will be apparent that some factors are more 
important than others, and this difference is translated into point ratings 
by giving more points to each degree of the more important factor. In 
the final analysis, the differences between the total possible points for each 
factor reflect the scarcity of the qualifications demanded by the factors. 
In the chart on pages 146-147 the points assigned the degrees of each factor 
are weighted. For example, the degrees of mental effort have more points 
than corresponding degrees of any other factors, indicating that positions 
which require mental effort are worth more to the company than those in 
which some other qualification is required. 

Checking Point Ratings: When the point ratings for any position 
have been completed, the number of points allotted to each factor should 
be checked from four different standpoints: 

1. The number of points allotted to one factor of a position as compared 
with those given to each of the other factors. 

2. The points allotted to one factor of a position as compared with the 
points allotted to the same factor of other positions. 

3. The points given to each factor as compared to the total number of 
points given the same position. 


4. The total points for each position as compared with the total points 
for other positions. 
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(Scatter diagram showing good correlation between salaries and point ratings) 


The first two of the above comparisons will be facilitated by a chart 
similar to the key position comparison scale used in the factor comparison 
method, except that the vertical scale will be in terms of points rather than 
dollars. 

Converting Point Ratings into Salaries: ‘The total point ratings rep- 
resent the relative worth of a position to a company in terms of the other 
positions that have been rated on the same scale. The next step is to 
translate these point ratings into salaries. Graphic analysis by means of 
a scatter diagram is helpful at this stage. Point ratings are assigned to the 
horizontal scale and salary figures to the vertical scale. When point ratings 
are plotted against the present salaries the positions carry, the extent to 
which the present salary schedule is in line with the findings of the evalua- 
tion committee will be evident. If the dots (or crosses) tend to form a 
line which starts with low salaries for low point ratings and ends with high 
salaries for high point ratings (Figure 6) there is little need for further 
adjustment. When there is a low correlation between the difficulty of the 
position and the salary being paid, the dots will be widely scattered 
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(Figure 7) and a detailed study must be made to arrive at desirable ad- 
justments. 

The usefulness of a small scatter diagram is limited at this stage 
because there is no direct means of identifying the dots with the positions 
they represent. It is therefore recommended that a large scatter diagram 
be laid out on a bulletin board or blackboard so that labeled pins or 
stickers may be used rather than dots. The name of each position may then 
be located with respect to the two axes, and the whole salary situation given 
a visual significance that is impossible with a small scale. In making 
tentative adjustments, particular attention must be given to key positions 
whose salaries are fixed by custom or union agreement, etc., and they may 
be made graphically prominent by the use of a color code for the labels. 

It should be emphasized that this graphic device, as well as numerical 
points, is only a means to an end, and only as reliable as the quality of 
thought developed to its use. The function of the large scatter diagram is 
to provide a common denominator for group discussion and a visual check 
upon the accuracy of the conclusions. After studying the scatter diagram 
and correcting salaries that are out of line, salary ranges for each position, 
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or for groups of positions, may be defined as discussed under position 
classification. 


Comparaiive Advantages of Point Ratings: 


(1) The use of points to express the relative importance of positions 
forces the evaluator to discriminate carefully in all the statements he makes. 
He cannot get away with saying that one factor is “probably more important 
than” another, but must make the best estimate he can of just how much 
more important it is than the other one. Furthermore, the use of points 
does not limit the comparisons to simple multiples or fractions, such as 
“three times as important” or “half as important.” 


(2) Comparison of factors is more accurately accomplished by the use 
of points than by means of ranking or classification. Ranking gives no 
indication of whether the differences in rank are caused by large or small 
differences in importance, and classifications must of necessity establish 
arbitrary dividing lines. 

(3) The use of abstract points rather than monetary units for the 
comparison of the relative importance of factors is advantageous because: 

a. Bias is reduced. Monetary units immediately infer a comparison 
with customary salary rates or standards of living, whereas points have 
no connotations irrelevant to the comparison of the relative import- 
ance of the factors they represent. 


b. ‘The value of monetary units changes with general business conditions, 
the value of the work done changes with the selling prices of the 
company’s products, and total rates of pay for certain jobs may be 
changed by outside influences, such as unions or competitive bidding 
by other companies. Where the relative importance of factors is 
measured in terms of monetary units only, it is necessary to change 
the figures to keep them in line with changes listed above. When 
points are used to express the relative importance of factors, ad- 
justments need be made only for actual changes in this relative im- 
portance, and not for changes in the unit of measure. Once a point 
scale is well established, it is a permanent measuring device. 


EXAMPLE OF SALARY EVALUATION BY WEIGHTED POINT SYSTEM 


The following example of the mechanics of evaluating positions will 
be found helpful to those who are making a study of position evaluation 
for the first time. The use of the weighted point system is illustrated and 
the description ties in with the foregoing text material and salary evaluation 
chart. The specifications are given in the Appendix for five positions as 
follows: 

Chief office boy 

Receiving clerk 
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Production trouble shooter 


General shipping clerk 


Secretary 


It will be noted that each heading in the specifications is arranged to 
conform to the main factors and their subdivisions as shown on the salary 


evaluation chart. This is done for convenience in making evaluations, as 


previously discussed. ‘The specifications are given to a rater along with a 
separate rating sheet for each position. Actual rating of the five positions 
to determine their relative salaries is accomplished by these steps: 


* 


m1 


~!I 


4 


S. 


The specifications for each factor are carefully read and compared 
with the salary evaluation chart (pages 146-147) to decide the degree 
to which each belongs. For example, resourcefulness under mental 


skill in the first position is determined as belonging in second degree, 


in third degree in the second position, and so on. 

The assigned degrees for the factors are recorded on the rating sheets 
(sample shown in Figure 8) in the column headed Degree. For space 
economy, ratings for the five positions are shown on one sheet in 
Figure g. In practice, a separate rating sheet is used for each position. 
The recorded degrees for the same factors for all five positions are 
then carefully reviewed and modifications made if needed. 

The rater next consults the salary evaluation chart to decide the point 
values to be assigned each of the degrees as selected. ‘The amount 
to be assigned each single degree. ranges between the zero for the 
first degree, or the maximum of each preceding degree, and the 
minimum for the degree next following. For example, third degree 
for resourcefulness under mental skill may be assigned points from 
41 to 60. 


Point ratings for each position are totaled and plotted against a scale 
of salaries now being paid, as shown on a scatter diagram (see 
Figure 6). 

Comparison is made of worth of positions as indicated by point rating 
and the actual salaries now paid those who fill them. Adjustments in 
salary should be made if possible to bring actual salaries into line 
with relative worth of positions as revealed by the evaluation results. 
(Where present salaries paid are higher than the evaluation results 
indicate they should be, it is advisable to delay making adjustments 
until the position occupant is changed or general salary scale re- 
visions are undertaken.) 

Differentials in pay above the base rates established should be deter- 
mined by use of a merit rating system in conjunction with the salary 
evaluation program.* 


Knowles, “‘Merit Rating of Foremen, Supervisors and Department Heads,” PERSONNEL, 


November, 1940, 
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APPENDIX 


JOB SPECIFICATIONS 


Cuter Orrice Boy 


Skill 


A. Mental 
i. Resourcefulness. Aggressiveness desirable. Occasional need for formulating 
a method for own work, though this is purely on own initiative. 
2. Analytical ability. Slight analytical ability required in mailing methods, 
choice of class of mail to be sent. 
3. Ability to make decisions. Must make decisions as to layout of work and work 
of one subordinate. Must have average sense of judgment. 
j. Ability to do detail work. Work is mostly detail, examples of which are 
sorting of mail and delivery of mail to the departments and Post Office. 
B. Manual 
Must do simple routine tasks and be able to run a postage meter. Uses mailing 
machines which do not require much manual skill. 
C. Social 
1. Capacity for getting along with others. Must be neat, affable, and courteous, 
Must get along well with associates. 
2. Capacity for self-expression. Few chances for self-expression except when 


problems arise and opinion is requested. 


Responsibility 


\. For Determining Company Policy. No determination of company policy, but may 
make changes within mailing department which affect its policy in a minor way. 


B. For Work of Others. General supervision over office boy assistant who works on 
his own initiative for the most part. Occasional need to train assistant. 


C. For Goodwill and Public Relations. Public relations may be hindered by mailing 
errors; must guard against these closely. 


D. For Company Cash. Handles large cash deposits (up to $2,000) and keeps small 
petty cash fund for stamps. Actual cash expenditures either made or authorized 
amount to about $50 per year. (Note: the office boy is bonded.) 

Effort 


A. Mental. Occasional mental-visual attention in sorting mail, much mental-visual 
attention in putting outgoing mail through postage meter. 


B. Manual. On feet most of day; constant and repetitive work on sorting and mailing. 


Working Conditions 


Average general working conditions, but monotony of work and fatigue are caused 
by routine nature of position and long hours during which the position holder 
must be on his feet. 
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RECEIVING CLERK 
[ Skill 
A. Mental 
1. Resourcefulness. The receiving clerk is mostly on his own and is required 


to do tasks as they present themselves. Work is determined by amount of 
incoming materials. 


2. Analytical ability. Must be able to spot priced goods, special orders, and 
ig rush orders coming in. Layout of own work is important. 

3. Ability to make decisions. Makes decisions affecting all general receiving 
s, operations, though supervisor is consulted on major problems. 


4. Ability to do detail work. Large portion of work requires careful attention 
‘k to pricing and listing. 


B. Manual 


- Fills out standard forms; uses decimals and small calculations frequently. 
C. Social 
1. Capacity for getting along with others. Few contacts with associates, only 
ig 


when problems arise. 

2. Capacity for self-expression. Expresses opinions to office manager and de- 
partment heads when questions concerning work of receiving department 

1S. are asked. 

Il Responsibility 

Ch 2. a " . ° . : 

A. For Determining Company Policy. Litthe opportunity or need for expressing or 
altering policy of company. Action for the most part comes from superiors. 

B. For Work of Others. No supervision administered; works under general super- 

ay vision. 


ay C. For Goodwill and Public Relations. Contacts with delivery men only. 

on D. For Company Cash. Only cash risk is errors in pricing, which are easily rectified 
by the accounting department. 

ng lll Effort 


A. Mental. Occasional mental and visual attention required in pricing and checking 
all orders. 


ed ‘ . . : . 
B. Manual. Lifts large bundles and boxes; much physical exertion in carrying and 
placing material on shelves. 
IV Working Conditions 

1al Slight tiring from standing and walking. Discomfort from lifting and carrying. Nor- 

mal clothes spoilage. 
ng. PRODUCTION TROUBLE SHOOTER 

I Skill 

ed A. Mental 
ler 1. Resourcefulness. Must work steadily alone and must organize own work in 


coordination with others, 
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2. Analytical ability. Must analyze blueprints, piecework slips, and examine 
numbers of castings to find errors or omissions. This is not constant but 
occasional. 


3. Ability to make decisions. Must lay out own work so that jobs are done on 
time. Decisions affect his work directly but others indirectly. 


j. [bility to do detail work. Errors are costly in that time is lost through 
negligence. 
B. Manual 
Must have basic knowledge of simple mathematics. Must use adding machine 
and tabulating card index of minimum difficulty. 
C. Social 
1. Capacity for getting along with others. Many contacts with production men 
in plant and with office manager. Neatness and cooperation desirable. 
2. Capacity for self-expression. Self-expression through talks with production 
men and office manager in order to keep work at maximum efficiency. 


If Responsibility 


A. For Determining Company Policy. Makes suggestions as to changes in procedure 
of department. Changes are minor in most cases but may have widespread sig- 
nificance. 

B. For Work of Others. No supervision over others. 


C. For Goodwill and Public Relations. Customers’ goodwill depends on delivery 
dates, which dates depend on. when materials are found and machined. Coopera- 
tion with production departments makes this relatively important. 


D. For Company Cash. No direct cash handling, but errors may cause cash losses on 
orders. 


III Effort 


A. Mental. Reading blueprints, piecework slips, and casting numbers requires con- 
stant mental-visual attention. Finding and searching require patience and method 
in work. 


B. Manual. Constant standing and walking. Fatigue is high. 
IV Working Conditions 
Machines noisy while in production units, considerable heat on warm days, some dirt 
and discomfort, average clothing spoilage. 
GENERAL SHIPPING CLERK 
I Skill 
\. Mental 
1. Resourcefulness. Selects own procedure for doing work. Is under general 
supervision but has considerable latitude for exercising own judgment. 
2. Analytical ability. Must sort papers and send them to correct departments; 
makes analysis as to which departments they will go. Loss of time results 
if analysis and judgment are not good, 
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3. Ability to make decisions. Decisions atlect own work mostly but may indi- 
rectly affect others through inability of clerk to get the material to the 
men on time. 


j. Ability to do detail work. Detail work is closely controlled. Filing or cal- 
culation errors are not costly, but accuracy is essential in posting. 
B. Manual 
Reasonable accuracy in sorting, filing, posting, use of duplicating machines and 
other business machines. 
C. Social 
1. Capacity for getting along with others. Must get along well with associates, 
though contacts are not frequent. 
2. Capacity for self-expression. Routine work does not allow for self-expression 
except to very small degree. 
If Responsibility 
\. For Determining Company Policy. No determination of company policy and few 
opportunities for suggesting changes. 
B. For Work of Others. No supervision, but flow of work depends on clerk’s getting 


his work completed. 


C. For Goodwill and Public Relations. No direct contact with customers, public, or 
other businesses. 


D. For Company Cash. No authority to spend any company cash. 


Itt Effort 
A. Mental. Constant mental and visual attention in checking, sorting and_ posting. 
B. Manual. Fifty per cent of work is repetitive. Constant arm movements and physi- 
cal position tiring. 
IV) Working Conditions 
Environment pleasant. Smudges of hectograph ink cause stains on clothes. General 
conditions favorable, though fatigue may be caused by repetition of work. 
SECRETARY 
I Skill 
A. Mental 
1. Resourcefulness. Aggressiveness necessary. Plans own work, though the 
supervisor may be consulted occasionally for suggestions. 


2. Analytical ability. Must lay out work of three assistants and determine 
work loads. 

3. Ability to make decisions. In the absence of immediate superior, must make 
decisions of a complex nature. Decisions affect small unit. 

4. Ability to do detail work. Must know job very well—requires year of train- 
ing time. 
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B. Manual 


Must typewrite 55 words per minute and take shorthand at a rapid rate. 
C. Social 


1. Capacity for getting along with others. Numerous contacts within the com- 
pany through telephone and personal relationships. Must get along well 
with associates. 


2. Capacity for self-expression. Occasional suggestions to superior and many 
minor suggestions to subordinates. 
Responsibility 
\. For Determining Company Policy. Carries out company policy in own unit only, 


B. For Work of Others. General supervision over three clerks—record clerk, Ly pist 
and junior stenographer. 


C. For Goodwill and Public Relations. Numerous contacts with public requires tact, 
poise and courtesy. 


D. For Company Cash. None. 
Effort 


A. Mental. Close mental attention to tasks. Many exacting tasks which require high 
degree of mental attention. 


B. Manual. Small degree of manual effort. Comfortable position; little effort in this 
respect. Tasks may be done reasonably in time allowed. 


Working Conditions 


Excellent. 
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A TIME AND MOTION STUDY MAN LOOKS AT 
PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


By PHIL CARROLL, JR. 


Management Consultant, New York 


Industrial relations problems arising from time and motion study are problems in 
human engineering and, as such, are well within the province of the personnel 
man, who is a specialist in human engineering. Nevertheless, as this article 
points out, many business organizations fail to utilize the personnel man’s talents 
to the full in this connection. The writer. who is a time and motion study engineer 
and author of the book, “Timestudy for Cost Control,” advocates that personnel 
functions be broadened and prescribes ways in which the personne] and the 
time study departments can cooperate in promoting better industrial relations. 


ANY of the so-called problems of industrial relations involved in time 

and motion study exist because we are human and resent change; we 
seldom consider how much changes have contributed to our high standard 
of living. Because we resent change, we instinctively hamper progress. Here 
we collide with the efforts of the time and motion study man who works 
full-time initiating changes designed to better our economic condition. 

Too many of us want something for nothing; we like to have more and 
better things without having to work for them. This is clearly illustrated 
by the case of one group of workers who demanded a 150 per cent guaran- 
tee on all incentive work. Similarly, one management used piecework rates 
to avoid compensating workers for delays caused by poor planning. Such 
contraventions of good wage-incentive principles create ill will and discord. 

There will be fewer industrial relations “problems” when we make 
more of an effort to understand the relation between work and wages. 
Wages should be fair and adequate but definitely related to work done. 
This requires measurement. An equitable basic wage should be determined 
by job evaluation; extra effort should be rewarded in direct proportion to 
measured quantities established by time study. Separating the two parts 
of the “take home” makes a distinction between skills required and effort 
expended, which in a large measure simplifies the fundamentally important 
job of explaining how earnings are computed. 

It is not enough for the time study man to understand how the incen- 
tive plan works. The foreman also must know exactly how to figure earn- 
ings. These two and the personnel man must pool their efforts to inform 
the worker about the plan, so that he too will know precisely “what he has 
coming” and why. 


No thinking man would say that we should cease trying to make im- 
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provements, especially at this time. Consequently, we should do a better 
job of explaining why changes are necessary to progress and how progress 
increases the return for work done. Satisfactory explanations depend upon 
knowledge, of course, but more particularly upon the attitudes and person- 
alities involved. The three personalities most directly concerned in this 
discussion are the producer, the foreman and the time and motion study 
man. ‘They can be greatly assisted by the qualified personnel man, pro- 
vided he understands his function and carries it out properly. 


PERSONNEL AS A FUNCTION 


In comparison with time and motion study, personnel work is a rela- 
tively new staff function. ‘The personnel department has been assigned 
many duties heretofore performed by others, including some that have been 
the responsibility of the time study department. But the evolution is not 
yet complete, and the division of responsibilities is not always correctly 
made. However, since the personnel department and the time study de- 
partment have so much in common, it is certain that they can, and should, 
be of material assistance to each other. 

For example, the time and motion study man, since he probably knows 
more about actual labor operations than anyone else in the organization, 
can be especially helpful to the personnel man in job analysis and evalua- 
tion. Here we have one of the reasons why at least two personnel experts 
recommend that men desiring to work in their departments first obtain 
approximately five years’ experience in time and motion study. 

In conjunction with the institution and maintenance of job evalua- 
tion, many personnel departments are made responsible for the operation 
of merit rating. Here, again, time and motion study men can help.  Be- 
cause of their close association with workers and supervisors, they are cer- 
tainly in a position to judge the attitude, development and progress of 
many of the individuals with whom they come in contact. 

Besides assisting in the proper evaluation of jobs and men, time and 
motion study men can guide the personnel department in another equally 
important way. Good time study men seem to have a way of “getting 
the dope” from the shop when things are going wrong. Personnel men 
could do the same thing if more of their work were done in the plant, but, 
as the usual organization functions, it is the time and motion study men 
who are expected to point out faulty conditions to foremen, personnel men, 
schedulers, timekeepers, and management before these conditions have 
reached the stage where they are annoying enough to induce the operator 
to leave his workplace to report his difficulties. 

Things which disturb the operator are often discovered when he fails 
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to earn what he considers a fair rate for his efforts. Some of these dis- 
turbances arise from changed conditions; others are caused by the failure 
of certain parts of the organization to function. But, along with these 
tangible difficulties, come many criticisms and questions which should be 
reported to and studied by the personnel department. 

One important question is, “How does time and motion study affect 
my job?” Worry about job security goes hand in hand with the desire for 
higher earnings and advancement, and, in the process of improving shop 
operations, the time and motion study men try to eliminate unnecessary 
work. ‘Therefore, the attention of the personnel department must be called 
to all important changes requiring the transfer of some operators to new 
locations. Cooperation and planning are necessary to effect these changes 
without disruption. ‘The interdependence of the time study and personnel 
departments is inescapable, especially because each has a vital interest in 
the improvement and maintenance of good industrial relations. 


NEED FOR BETTER ORGANIZATION 


Thus far, the outline of the interrelation of time study and personnel 
has been uni-directional. Now, there is the other side. Personnel men, as 
a definite part of an organization, should have prescribed responsibilities 
and duties. The evolution of the personnel department can be completed 
by trial and error, but it would seem much more practical to set up some 
working specifications. 

It is suggested that the most important duty of the personnel man is 
the selection of the right people for the jobs. The proper performance of 
this duty will go far toward solving the problems which now arise from 
personality factors. Inseparable from the problem of procurement and 
placement of capable personnel is the necessity for training that personnel 
toward improvement and advancement. Obviously, the successful accom- 
plishment of the foregoing requires that a proper basic wage structure be 
established and maintained. ‘Training and wage-setting, therefore, are im- 
portant duties which personnel should carry on. 

Several other duties grow out of these basic responsibilities, of course. 
However, in the opinion of the writer, time and motion study should not 
be one of the duties for which personnel is responsible. If that seems in- 
consistent to the reader, he should ask himself, “Am I thinking merely of 
wage incentive or of labor measurement for cost control?” 

Constructive solutions to many industrial relations problems could be 
worked out if the personnel department did a better job of selecting men. 
Members of the personnel department are supposed to be highly skilled in 
selecting the right man for the job. Thus far, it would appear that their 
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efforts to select the right type of people have been confined to the hiring of 
productive workers. But improvement there tends to improve only one of 
the three personalities involved in this discussion. The other two—the 
foreman and the time study man—will be commented upon in turn. 


OPERATOR SELECTION AND TRAINING 

Vast training programs are being carried on to fill the needs of the 
defense industries. Also, with the aid of tests and scientifically conducted 
interviews, real efforts are being made to select the right individuals for 
particular jobs. The personnel departments are improving their methods 
every day; in fact, the defense program has forced the adoption of many 
highly desirable methods which these men have advocated for years. 

Despite all this, the time and motion study men regularly discover in- 
numerable cases of poor performance; often this happens when they are 
called upon to check standards which are said to be “too tight.” 

It would seem to make for better organization if the personnel depart- 
ment, rather than the time study men, were held responsible for general 
training programs, and if supervisors were required to train the operators 
under them. 

To obtain completely satisfactory results, it seems necessary to make 
everyone do his job correctly. Some people do too little; they avoid doing 
anything they can get others to do for them. Others do too much; they 
insist that if they want to get the job done correctly, they must do it them- 
selves. Herein, probably, lies a partial explanation of the failure of certain 
operator training programs now being conducted. 


FOLLOW-UP OF COMPLAINTS 


Many programs get off to a fine start but fall short of accomplishment 
because the follow-up is lacking. Careful selection and placement make 
only a better beginning; follow-up is necessary to make certain that the 
program has a sound basis and that other elements of the organization are 
in tune. 

One concern does this by having a personnel department representative 
interview the new employee at his workplace at regular intervals. ‘The 
personnel group in this company understands that the intense desire to gel 
the job may not carry over into holding it. Therefore, the personnel de- 
partment representative visits the employee to give whatever counsel he may 
need and to ascertain if he has any complaints. 

Complaints frequently arise because of a lack of understanding, and 
this lack often results from the fact that complete information has not been 
provided by the personnel department. The department should, therefore, 
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have a follow-up system to discover its own shortcomings. Moreover, it 
should make certain that other influences are constructive. Otherwise, the 
good work done in securing capable people may be wasted. 

Here again, time and motion study men can help. It is to be expected 
that men trained in detailed analysis and critical observation can discover 
weaknesses of all kinds. Needs will be uncovered, especially needs for fur- 
ther training for both workers and supervisors. Good time and motion 
study men will bring out these and other weaknesses impartially. 


WAGES AND EARNINGS 


It is a very important function of any training program to make the 
employee understand how earnings are determined, and the understanding 
should begin before the man is hired. It is advisable to follow the practice 
of forward-looking companies that give out a booklet which describes the 
basis of compensation, and this booklet should contain also an understand- 
able explanation of the incentive plan. ‘True, the printed pamphlet is not 
enough. But it does take the actual operation of the wage-payment plan 
out of the realm of hearsay. The printed word increases the employee’s 
confidence in verbal statements and guarantees. 

Some companies have done excellent jobs with their handbooks of 
“Personnel Policies.” In certain instances, time and motion study men 
have ably assisted in the preparation of these books. Knowing the opera- 
tor’s questions (How are standards set? When are they changed? How 
much can I make?) the time study man can give the answers in shop terms. 
A feeling of confidence can be developed in the employee by a straight- 
forward explanation of the incentive plan in all its essentials. Certainly, 
such an explanation will reduce the inclination of some workers to restrict 
production. 

Any pamphlet issued by the personnel department must cover both 
wages and incentive. “hese two make up earnings, and earnings are what 
we all rely on “to buy the baby’s shoes.” A definite separation of wages 
from incentive is necessary for many reasons. An important one is that 
industrial relations problems arise when wages and incentive are combined 
as in piecework. 

Wage rates expand and contract with the cost of living. Time stand- 
ards, on the other hand, should be influenced only by changes in methods 
and other manufacturing improvements. When these wage rates and time 
standards are tied together in a piece rate, the time study man has his 
problems cut out for him trying to prove that the system of measurement 
is fair. 


The personnel department also must concern itself with earnings be- 
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cause the “take home’ must be competitively right to maintain employee 
satisfaction. Keeping abreast of competition requires that earning reports 
and performance percentages be obtained by the personnel director. Too 
frequently he never sees these reports. However, one personnel group main- 
tains a running record by weeks of the incentive performance of each 
employee. 

From a performance record the personnel man can detect changes 
which need investigation. He can also get factual information about the 
learning curve of the new employees—such data would surprise many who 
now inflate the experience factor in job evaluation. 


FOREMAN SELECTION AND EDUCATION 





Much of the disappointment felt at the results of employee training| 
is the fault of the personnel man because he should have played a bigger| 
| 


part in the selection and education of the foreman. If personnel men say| 


| 


that management selects the foremen, they may be correct. But that is| 
dodging the issue. If you were standing nearby when a man attempted to) 
step in front of a freight train, your first inclination would be to pull him| 
away from the danger. Why, then, should not those who are supposed to 
be skilled in picking out the right man make an effort to prevent improper 
selection of foremen? 

It is readily apparent in many instances that an infinitely better job 
is being done in selecting operators than in selecting foremen. Doing a 
better job of operator selection will have a tendency to lessen the problems 
of industrial relations but only at one of the three points involved. ‘Time 
study men and foremen with improper attitudes and inability to get along 
with people will still be with us. Men who have no knack for teaching are 
being advanced to foremanship every day. Spoiling good producers by ele- 
vating them to supervisory jobs is even more common in the emergency) 
than before. Technical knowledge and length of service are important, 
but many difficulties with employees can be traced to the fact that these 
qualifications have been given more weight in the selection of foremen than 
the managerial qualities, such as ability to handle people. 

Rarely do those supposedly skilled in finding the right man for the 
job exercise their abilities in the selection of foremen and time study men. 
The personnel department contents itself with transfer slips while much ol 
the internal upgrading is conducted by others. } 

Most certainly, it is a waste of time to try to solve problems in indus| 
trial relations without supervisors who can get along with people and who 
can teach them and explain things to them understandably. Neither the 
personnel nor the time study department can do much to solve these prob 
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lems without the help of understanding and capable supervisors. ‘This means 
that personnel must go further in its work of proper placement. 

Perhaps the blame for inadequate supervision should not be placed 
wholly on the personnel department. It may be that personnel as a separate 
function does not yet generally extend beyond worker selection, and this 
may result from management’s failure to analyze the whole problem. 

Even if the foreman is an expert in industrial relations, he can accom- 
plish nothing if management insists upon “carrying the ball’ every time a 
problem arises. (Of course, the foreman who is incapable has to be dis- 
regarded because grievances must be settled promptly; under these circum- 
stances, management replaces the foreman as the third personality factor 
in the case.) 

Good organization will be attained when foremen who can handle 
their industrial relations problems are on the job, and to reach this objec- 
tive one must begin with selection and continue with proper backing and 
training. Foremen should be given the opportunity to learn the things 
they need to know every day—one of these things is time and motion 
study. 

Perhaps the point can be emphasized by citing the case of a produc- 
tion supervision course given under the engineering defense training pro- 
gram in one educational institution. Approximately 50 per cent of the 
instruction was directly related to time and motion study; much emphasis 
was laid also upon the personnel side of the subject; only 17 per cent of 
the course was devoted to the cost side of time study. The classes were 
crowded, indicating that the foremen felt the need of this type of training. 

It seems so obvious that a foreman should have a practical, working 
knowledge of time and motion study. So many of his industrial relations 
problems would evaporate if he could give clear answers to the questions 
put to him every day by his subordinates. It should be emphasized, how- 
ever, that training will not counteract the results of bad selection. 


SELECTION OF TIME STUDY MEN 


The personality of the time and motion study man is the third perti- 
nent factor in the situation. 

The type of men selected for training in time and motion study very 
largely determines the quality of output. A great many of the faults at- 
tributed to time and motion study work itself are traceable to insufficient 
care in the selection of the proper type of men. All too frequently, man- 
agement assigns to this work the men who can most easily be relieved of 
other duties; the result is that too great a proportion of these men are young 
engineers who never have done a hard day’s work. Then, too, men who 
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are overbearing, selfish, suspicious, discourteous, and hypercritical will not 
be successful in time and motion study work. 

Nor can the time study man be selected by the test applied by one 
standards department head. A man being interviewed for a time study 
position was curtly asked to give his definition of an “expediter.” Probably, 
the man had never before heard the term. At any rate he failed to pass 
the test and was summarily ushered out. The interviewer made no attempt 
to discover the man’s potentialities for growth; he judged him only on 
technical knowledge, which is relatively unimportant. 

Like foremen, men selected for time study work must be capable of 
getting along with people. Seventy-five per cent of the time and motion 
study man’s job is human, not technical, engineering. As the bulk of his 
work involves persuasion—some call it selling—the factors that make for 
success in getting along with people should be the dominant ones bear- 
ing on his selection. 

As in the case of the foremen, personnel men should help to select the 
proper type of man. With proper selection some of the industrial relations 
problems should be eliminated at the source. 

An example can be cited. Not long ago, a personnel director was 
seeking an industrial engineer to head a department. ‘Technical ability was 
not the most important requirement; personality and tact were even more 
necessary because industrial relations problems already existed. When a 
candidate’s name was mentioned, the personnel director, who had not even 
seen the man, said: “That's fine. We'll send him right over to the plant 
manager.” It would be more sensible for the man most expert in judging 
the personality factor to approve the selection before the candidate’s experi- 
ence and technical ability were considered. 


TIME STUDY TRAINING 


When the right type of man is selected the operation of time and 
motion study becomes comparatively simple—assuming, of course, that cor- 
rect time and motion study principles are followed. The technical training 
a man possesses is relatively unimportant in comparison with his under- 
standing. The same thing may be said with equal emphasis about the 
training of foremen and workers in the principles of good time and motion 
study. If they have a working knowledge of time study, they can more 
easily persuade others that the measurement is fair. Skilled mechanics 
trained as time and motion study men are invaluable in the solution ol 
many industrial relations problems; some mechanics similarly trained have 
later been used as supervisors to excellent advantage. 

This evolution has greatly lessened industrial relations problems in 
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1 nor} '¥° directions. ‘To illustrate, two examples can be given. In the first 
instance, there was some question concerning the attitude a union would 
one} take toward the installation of wage incentive. In order to satisfy curiosity 
study | 274 dispel suspicion, the union chairman was selected as one of the men 
ably. | '° be trained in time study. He did a good job of keeping his group in- 
| pass formed, and, at the same time, called to management's attention inequities 
empt which could be rectified. In the other case a former mechanic and time 
i aa study man, now acting in an executive capacity, has been able under the 
pressure of the defense program to multiply his production many times 
le of | While preserving in his plant the finest kind of industrial relations. 
nalens Mechanics and foremen trained in time and motion study help to 
sf his) prove industrial relations for two reasons: ‘They understand and can ex- 
= fa plain the methods and principles to the producers, and they have a much 
greater appreciation of management’s viewpoint. Both of these qualities 


bear- 

' help them to solve some of the problems by eliminating them at the source. 
iad It should be evident from the foregoing discussion that the most perma- 
nent and constructive solutions to industrial relations problems will be 





tions 
obtained by removing the causes. A change of systems will do no good if 
oni discordant personality factors are allowed to remain. 
y was 
more Canco’s Labor-Law Compliance Program 
en a . AY back in the “Code Days” under the Blue Eagle, the American Can Com- 
even pany found that no two of its plants were interpreting the National Industrial 
lant Recovery Act alike. What one executive thought was the right answer, another 
| executive in the next state thought was wrong. And so the company officials de- 
lging cided to do something about it. Canco’s industrial relations division prepared 
cperi- a series of loose-leaf publications on the Code and promulgated orders to be 
followed in each plant. Thus, when the Wage and Hour Law went into effect, 
Canco was already prepared to develop its plans of compliance. 
The industrial relations division carefully studied the Wage and Hour Law 
and all the interpretative bulletins, court decisions, etc., pertaining to the law. 
The outcome was a new volume No. 1 in the company’s Industrial Relations series. 
and Step by step this comprehensive manual explains the clauses of the law concisely 
and applies them directly to Canco’s problems. A copy now rests on the desk of 
tL cor- every plant personnel man, superintendent and foreman—about 1,000 in all. 
ining This volume also contains a digest of the labor laws of each state. Another 
; manual reproduces in full all federal laws of significance to Canco plants, to- 
nder- gether with administrative rules and regulations. Still a third volume covers state 
t the labor laws for the 24 states in which the company operates. Distribution of these 
, latter volumes is on a somewhat smaller scale. 
otion ‘ ony 
Regular supervisory training courses are conducted for the foremen at each 
more 


plant, and Volume 1 is used as one of the texts. Meetings of each plant’s super- 
anics visory personnel are held at specified times, and the Canco labor-law compliance 
program forms an important part of the discussion. 


A representative of the industrial relations division visits each plant regularly 
have and, among other assignments, checks fully into the Wage-Hour situation. A field 
auditor who examines company books at periodic intervals also keeps an eye open 
for Wage-Hour violations. 

1s in —Supervision 8/41 
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SENIORITY AS APPLIED TO APPRENTICES 


By O. L. HARVEY 


Technical Analyst on Apprenticeship, Division of Labor Standards 
United States Department of Labor 


The vexing question of seniority as applied to apprentices is considered in this 
article supplied by the Apprenticeship Unit of the United States Department of 
Labor. Present practices vary greatly in detail, and give rise to many problems. 
But the principles upon which seniority policy should be established may be easily 
defined. Above all, it is necessary that their application to apprentices be agreed 
upon in advance by employer and labor jointly. 


pe problem of seniority as applied to apprentices is of significance prin- 
cipally in connection with layoff and rehiring. It may be expressed in 


the form of a series of questions, as follows: Should apprentices be given | 


any special preference at times of layoff and subsequent rehiring? What 


principles should govern the policy decided upon? And what factors should 


be taken into account in establishing such principles? 
In the determination of seniority practices, apprentices may be consid- 
ered from three different points of view: 
a. As a part of the working force as a whole; 
b. As a part of the working force engaged in the trade in which the 
apprentices are employed; and 
c. As a group peculiar to themselves. 


Each of these points of view will be discussed below. 


AS PART OF THE WORKING FORCE AS A WHOLE 


Considering the apprentice as a member of the working force as a whole 
is common practice among groups having relatively little experience with 
apprenticeship problems. Nevertheless, some variation within this general 
category is still to be found. 

In its simplest form, no distinction whatsoever is made between dif- 
ferent levels of skill or between the several shops in the plant concerned. 
Employees with the longest service in the company are the last to be laid 
off and the first to be rehired. 

In this system’s more discriminating forms apprentices are considered 
either: (a) as members of the skilled group, and therefore subject to the 
layoff. and rehiring rules applied to that group; or (b) as members of the 
semi-skilled group, and therefore subject to the layoff and rehiring rules 
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applicd to that group. They might also, or alternately, be considered (c) as 
members of a given shop, without reference to classification according to 
degree of skill. 


AS PART OF THE SKILLED WORKING FORCE IN A GIVEN TRADE 


Groups having wider experience in the handling of apprenticeship 
problems tend to look upon apprentices as a part of the skilled-worker 
force employed in the trade concerned. ‘The status of the apprentice in 
this connection is that of one who is learning the trade. Thus, although 
a potential skilled worker, he is still considered subordinate to the qualified 
adult worker in the event of layoff or rehiring. 

Various practices have been adopted in an attempt to guarantee just 
consideration of the rights of the apprentices in this approach to the 
seniority problem. ‘The least satisfactory arrangement provides that the 
mature workers, regardless of length of employment in the company or of 
quality of workmanship, have preference over the apprentices. Thus the 
apprentices are the first to be laid off and the last to be rehired. . In view 
of the fact that the apprentice receives a lower wage than the regular 
worker, this is not an equitable arrangement. It is reasonable that in re- 
turn the apprentice should be guaranteed more regular employment. 

In a more equitable arrangement, the ratio between mature workers and 
apprentices is kept constant. Thus if, under a ratio of 1 to 10, there are 
go skilled workers and three apprentices, one apprentice is laid off with 
every 10 skilled workers. In other words, the ratio of apprentices to skilled 
workers is kept constant.* 

A variation of this latter practice involves spreading the work propor- 
tionately, so that, although the apprentices are retained, the total number 
of hours they work as a group persists as a constant proportion of the total 
number of hours worked by all skilled workers. 


AS MEMBERS OF A SPECIAL GROUP 


The two methods of handling seniority problems described above re- 
late to the apprentice considered in his relationship to other workers. 
Special problems of seniority arise, however, in connection with the prefer- 
ence that should be given to one apprentice over another in the same 
group. 

Various criteria are available, such as: the proportion of the apprentice- 
ship period already completed; length of service in the employ of the com- 
pany; quality of work on the job and in school; responsibility for the care 





* It would seem reasonable, if the full quota of apprentices has not been employed, that the apprentices 
should be laid off only after sufficient older workers have been discharged to cause the ratio to be 
exceeded. 
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of dependents; etc. Whatever criterion be employed, however, the cus- 
tomary arrangement provides for the layoff and rehiring of apprentices in 
accordance with the chosen criterion, but only after the seniority require- 
ments applying to skilled workers have been satisfied. 


CREDIT ALLOWANCES 


Which of the above practices are commonly in use today is not a par- 
ticularly relevant issue at this juncture. As explained earlier, the important 
question is: What general principles should govern policy? Consequently, 
a consideration of principles should logically follow at this point. First, 
however, some attention should be given to the problem of seniority credit. 
Plant practice and trade agreements usually provide that adult workers be 
given seniority preference in accordance with the date of their initial or 
most recent employment by the company, or with the total length of time 
they have actually been employed by the company. In many cases, how- 
ever, the same principle is not applied to apprentices. Actual practice varies 
considerably and without any particularly logical consistency. For example, 
an apprentice previously employed by the company, but in some other 
capacity, is usually granted seniority credit for his previous employment; 
but sometimes this credit is suspended until after he has completed the 
full term of apprenticeship. In any case, the apprentice is usually granted 
some seniority credit for the apprenticeship period served. Occasionally 
he is credited with the total period but sometimes with only a fraction 
thereof. And, whereas in some cases he is allowed that credit as soon as it 
is earned, he is sometimes refused it until the full term of his apprentice. 
ship is completed. In rare cases, indeed, he receives no seniority credit 
whatsoever for any portion of his apprenticeship, either during the term of 
apprenticeship or afterwards. 

Such variation obviously demonstrates a real need for some well-founded 
and stable basis of policy in determining how much seniority should be 
allowed apprentices and at what time in their employment it should be- 
come effective. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES 


A statistical analysis of current seniority practices as applied to appren- 
tices would not provide an adequate solution to the problem, because 
the current practices themselves, more often than not, are the result of 
random experience and are not based on a careful consideration of basic 
principles. An attempt, therefore, will be made here to set down, at least 
in tentative form, a considered and reasonable body of such principles: 

1. The apprentice should be looked upon primarily as a special class 
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of worker learning a trade and being paid while learning. He is not, 
therefore, in every respect a member of the regular working force. 

2. The learning process should not be discontinuous or unduly pro- 
longed because of disruption. If his learning period is broken up, the ap- 
prentice rapidly loses his newly acquired skills and becomes discouraged; 
he either turns to a narrowly specialized job or tries to “pick up” his trade 
in an unsatisfactory manner. Both alternatives eventually affect both man- 
agement and labor by increasing the number of “half-baked” mechanics. 

3. Apprenticeship should be considered primarily from the point of 
view of the welfare of the apprentice, with the employer and the workers 
acting jointly as his economic guardians. 

4. An apprentice under an indenture which has not been approved 
by the labor group is placed in an awkward position in the event of indus- 
trial dispute, because his legal obligation to his employer comes in conflict 
with his usual obligation to his fellow workers. To avoid embarrassment 
his relations with both parties concerned should be clearly understood. In 
other words, unless the apprentice agreement is approved by both manage- 
ment and labor it becomes an instrument of contention and a source of 
embarrassment. 

5. When other workers are being released the retention of apprentices 
on the job, without the approval of the rest of the working force, labels 
the apprentices substitute labor and arouses the opposition of the labor 
group. This again places the apprentices in a difficult position, and it 
should be avoided as poor public relations policy. 

6. Apprenticeship is a long-time program and should not be subject 
to the caprices of immediate, even though urgent, developments. In other 
words, whatever policy is adopted should be accepted as continuous and 
binding over many years. 

7. Provision should be made for full seniority credit for time com- 
pleted during the apprenticeship period, but with the understanding that 
when layoffs occur a predetermined, constant ratio of apprentices to regular 
workers will be maintained. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The problem of seniority as applied to apprentices is of real concern to 
both management and labor, chiefly because usually no adequate attempt 
is made to prepare for solution of the problem before it is too late. Indeed, 
it may be said that if the parties concerned would decide upon the policy 
to be followed with respect to apprentices well before layoff is necessary, 
the problem would no longer exist. 

In attempting to resolve the problem, however, it is essential that 
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policy be determined by labor and management jointly; a decision by one 
party alone is effective only to the extent that that party can enforce its 
decision. One side may prove its strength but not the validity of its argu- 
ment, with the result that the problem remains unsolved. Apprenticeship 
has been made a cause of industrial conflict because of the short-sighted 
policy of one or the other contender, whereas the apprentice should have 
the status of a neutral with rights and duties mutually agreed upon before- 
hand. 


In light of the above discussion, then, the following recommendations 
are offered by way of suggestion with respect to seniority policy as applied 
to apprentices: 

1. The policy should be determined as a result of joint agreement be- 
tween management and labor. 

2. The policy agreed upon should be recorded in written form and 
stated in full detail. 

3. The terms of the agreement between the employer and the appren- 
tice should be mutually acceptable to both the labor group and the manage- 
ment and should be approved by both beforehand, so that no question 
concerning the status of the apprentice can be raised later. 

4. To insure continuous recognition of the status of approved appren- 
tices, management and labor should join in regulating the training and 
supervision of the apprentices employed. 

5. In any case there should be agreement concerning the basis of se- 
niority selection that is to apply among the apprentices themselves. 

6. To avoid indictment of the management on grounds of discrimi- 
nation it should be agreed in the event of layoff: 

a. that apprentices will be discharged and rehired as a proportion 
of the skilled-worker group in the same trade, thus maintaining 
a constant, mutually approved ratio; 

b. that apprentices may, for the duration of the layoff, be trans- 
ferred to another employer who agrees that work performed for 
him will count as part of the apprenticeship period; and 

c. that apprentices will be permitted to remain on the payroll but 
will not be employed on production work as substitutes for other 
workers. 
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Union Contract Rates Employees 


“With respect to wages, both parties realize the desirability of establishing 

in written form a just and equitable method of setting rates of hourly pay, 
taking into account all the factors that should be respected. Therefore, the parties 
have agreed that a mutually satisfactory firm of industrial engineers shall be se- 
lected to inspect the company’s operations and to draw up such a written plan 
for setting rates of pay, this plan to be drawn up immediately and submitted not 
later than November 1, 1938.” 


So read the first agreement (since renewed) between Cummins Engine Com- 
pany and the Diesel Workers Union, signed October 10, 1938. After a study 
of the company’s operations had been made by an industrial engineering firm, 
rates of pay were set agreeable to both the company and the union. In two years, 
experience and study of the situation have shown that increased wage payments 
for the ratings established were desirable. 


Under the plan, jobs in the shop are classified into five groups: 


1. Simple work: This includes common labor, sweeping and furnace firing. 
Starting wage rate for this classification is 47 cents, with a maximum of 58 cents 
per hour for a 40-hour week. 


2. Semi-skilled: Ordinary bench and assembly work, ordinary machine work 
with fixtures, and ordinary non-machine work. Pay rate is 59 cents to 70 cents 
per hour. 


3. Skilled: Skilled bench and assembly work, job and precision machine work, 
shop clerical work, and particular non-machine work of skill and responsibility. 
The hourly wage rate is 71 to 82 cents. 

4. Specialized work: Precision machine work without fixtures, specialized 
assembly work, floor inspection, and positions of minor authority and supervision. 
The hourly wage rate is 83 to 94 cents. 


5. Creative specialists: Work done without supervision or guidance, requiring 
extensive experience and special skill. Hourly wage rate is 95 cents and up. 

As new jobs in the higher classifications open up, it is the policy of the com- 
pany to select men from the lower classifications for promotion rather than to 
employ new men. Such selection is made on the basis of adaptability and promise. 


As a part of this job classification system, each employee is given a merit 
rating for purposes of possible wage adjustment once every three months. The 
merit rating sheets are made out by the foreman and contain all the essential 
information concerning the employee. Generally, every man is rated by two other 
men, a foreman and shop superintendent, or foreman and assistant foreman, de- 
pending on the shop situation. A report of this review is provided the secretary 
of the union, and a copy is on file in the office of the personnel director for in- 
spection by any foreman. 


The wage review is conducted by a committee composed of the general man- 
ager, controller, works manager, and plant superintendent in consultation with 
each department foreman for the men in that department. All of them participate 
in the adjustment of wage rates. In addition to the total points allowed on the 
rating sheet, one additional point is given for each year of continuous service. 


When a shop layoff is necessary, the layoff is made by departments, as each 
is affected differently. Five factors are considered. In order of importance these 
are: (1) seniority; (2) adaptability; (3) quality of workmanship; (4) family 
status, number of dependents; (5) quantity of work produced. 


Employees of more than six months’ seniority who are laid off because of a 
reduction of force or elimination of a job can be transferred to another depart- 
ment and displace any employee of less seniority on any job for which the dis- 
missed employee is qualified. In case of doubt over his qualifications for the job 
in another department at the time of the layoff, the senior employee is given a 
maximum period of five working days to demonstrate his ability. 


—American Machinist 9/17/41 
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Union’s Cooperative Project 


N the case of some progressive labor unions, the phrase “union activity” has 

acquired a much broader meaning than that generally given it. Take the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, the men’s clothing workers’ union. 
Recently this organization decided to sponsor the fourth in a series of cooperative 
apartment houses for members and non-members. Buildings previously erected 
provided 638 dwelling units of two to six rooms. 


As reported in the Monthly Labor Review, these apartments are owned coop- 
eratively by the tenants, who subscribe for capital to the amount of the price 
of their apartment. As the housing association is run on a genuinely cooperative 
basis, the tenant members receive not a title to their apartments but a lease run- 
ning indefinitely. Their monthly payments average less than $11 per room. 


The members of the cooperative houses have a number of other cooperative 
enterprises, including a grocery store, milk route, laundry route, bus service, elec- 
tric-generating plant, and credit union. Altogether the tenant members have 
benefited from patronage refunds to the amount of over $100,000 since the first 
cooperative building was opened in 1927. 








STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED 
BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933, 


Of PERSONNEL, published bi-monthly at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1941. 


State of New York i 
County of New York § S* 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
James O. Rice, who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Editor of PERSONNEL and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business mana- 
gers are: Publisher, American Management Association, 330 West 42 Street, New York, N. Y.; 
Editor, James O. Rice, 330 West 42 Street, New York, N. Y.; Managing Editor, None; Business 
Manager, Alvin E. Dodd, 330 West 42 Street, New York, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address must be stated and also 
immediately thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding one per cent 
or more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other unincorporated concern, its 
name and address, as well as those of each individual member, must be given.) American Manage- 
ment Association, 330 West 42 Street, New York, N. Y.; Alvin E. Dodd, President, 330 West 42 
Street, New York, N. Y.; James L. Madden, Treasurer, 1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 


per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and _ conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 


JAMES O. RICE, Editor 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 6th day of October, 1941. 
(Seal) RUTH KHAN, Notary Public. 


(My commission expires March 30, 1942.) 
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